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BV  PROF.  J.  J.  MAPKS 

Tiie  farmer  who  follow.s  llic  well 
known  routine  of  proper  succc.ssion  of 
cro]»s,  proper  meclianical  preparation  of 
the  soil,  etc.,  i.s  often  content  to  use  on¬ 
ly  such  manure,  and  ofsuch  kinds  as  are 
produced  on  his  own  premises  ;  and  even 
these  are  seldom  all  brought  into  use, 
and  still  more  seldom  in  a  manner  to 
avtiil  of  their  greatest  amount  of  useful¬ 
ness. 

We  propose,  as  a  retuedy  lor  these 
evils,  to  furnish  a  serie.s  of  articles  on 
manures,  and  iti  doing  so  to  assert  such 
facts  only  as  arc  clearly  and  unequivo¬ 
cally  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  a  national  point  ot  view,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  additional  manures  increase 
the  demand  for  labor,  as  well  as  the  remu¬ 
neration  of  the  laborers. 

Better  returns  are  given,  relatively,  to 
the  amount  of  capital  employed,  and 
therefore  adds  permanently  to  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  Avith  propriety, 
that  no  new  cliarters  should  be  granted 


to  turnpike  companies  Avho  would  not  | 
consent  to  permit  manures  for  use  to  pass  i 
free  ofloll.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
not  only  act  as  a  legislative  encourage- 
ment  to  agriculture,  but  would  eventual¬ 
ly  increase  the  amount  of  tolls  jiaid  Iw 
agriculturists,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  in¬ 
crease  in  their  products  for  market.  i 
From  late  improvements  in  tlie  prepa¬ 
ration  of  manures,  it  is  but  fair  to  sup¬ 
pose  tliat  the  ju-csent  produce  of  land  is 
but  a  fraction  of  what  it  probably  may  be 
j  made  to  produce;  and  asincrcaso  (ifpro- 
duction,  by  lessening  cost,  also  increases 
;  the  consumption,  so  an  increased  con- 
I  sumption  supplies  new  means  in  the  form 
of  manures  for  rciiroduction. 

One-sixth  of  an  acre  will  produce  a 
i  suflicient  quantity  ofpotatoes  to  support  j 
an  individual  for  twelve  montlis.  A  ; 
square  mile  of  laud  at  the  same  rate 
would  sustain  three  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  persons,  and' the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  consumption,  properly 
applied,  can  be  made  materially  to  in¬ 
crease  the  crops.  The  potato  is  much 
less  productive  than  many'  other  crops, 
particularly  those  of  the  tropics— the  ban-  i 
ana,  etc.  | 

Additional  manures  enables  tlie  farmer  j 
to  j)roduce  successive  crops,  in  the  same  j 
season,  from  the  same  surface,  and  thus; 
we  have  ourselves  raised  three  hundred  | 
and  eight  bushels  of  potatoes,  a  croj)  ot 
cabbages,  and  a  crop  of  turnips,  oft  the 
same  acre  during  last  year,  leaving  the 
ground  improved  fifty'  dollars  by  so  do¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  having  received  a  large 
profit  from  the  use  of  a  proper  quantity 
and  quality  of  manure.  All  our  market 
gardeners  who  understand  their’business 
use  these  sub-successions,  as  they  are 
called. 

Nature  is  always  prolific  if  man  but 


use  the  proper  means  to  render  her  so. 

Agriculture  is  the  urt  of  obtaining  front 
the  earth-food  for  the  sustenance  of  mart 
and  his  domestic  animals.” 

The  jicrfection  of  agriculture,  as  an 
art,  is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
with  the  least  cost,  and  no  branch  of  the 
art  is  more  conducive  to  such  results 
than  making  and  using  proper  manures. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  and  all 
things  appertaining  to  it,  needs  no  com¬ 
ments  from  us,  when  we  know  that  the 
produce  of  Indian  corn  was  not  less  than- 
600,000,000  of  bushels  in  1848,  and  that 
the  scarcity  in  Europe,  and  increase  in 
home  consumption,  gave  it  a  value  of  at 
least  ^.300,000,000;  and  when  Ave  also 
know  that  an  improvement  of  the  half  of 
one  jier  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  would  be  more  thaw 
equal  to  the  total  revenue  of  the  United 
States  government,  avc  may  be  excused 
for  urging  an  improvement  or  imjirove- 
uicnts  in  the  use  of  manure,  which  alone 
would  more  than  jiroducc  this  immense 
revenue  to  our  farmers. 

Political  economists  also  Avell  knoAv 
that  pros[)erous  agricultural  districts  are 
never  without  fiatriots.  lie  who  tills  the 
soil,  assisted  by  an  education  Avhich  will 
render  him  indepeuilent  by  hislabor,  will 
defend  that  soil  against  aggression  effect¬ 
ively. 

The  farmer  is  no  longer  a  mere  labor¬ 
er;  to  succeed  in  competition  Avith  the 
improvements  ofthe  day,  he  must  be  ed¬ 
ucated  to  a  fair  extent;  and  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Roscoe  spoke  truly  when  he  said,  “  If 
I  Avas  asked  AVhom  I  would  consider  the 
happiest  ofthe  human  race,  I  should  an¬ 
swer,  those  Avho  cultivate  the  earth  Avith 
their  OAA'n  hands.”  This  celebrated  phi¬ 
lanthropist  did  more  for  mankind,  by  hin 
discovery  of  the  use  of  cloy  as  n  manure 
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for  peaty  lands,  than  from  all  his  other 
efforts  which  fame  has  trumpeted  to  his 
posterity. 

In  some  countries  the  land  is  so  pro¬ 
ductive  that  manure  fronT*!>nimaIs  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  accumulate,  and  is  never  brought 
into  use  as  a  fertilizer.  V/hen  speaking 
of  a  portion  of  central  Russia,  Mr,  Mur- 
ehison  observes,  (Jour,  Roy.  Ag.  Soc. 
V.  iii.  p.  120.)  “The  farmers  never  apply 
manure — enormous  piles  of  which,  the 
accumulation  of  ages,  are  seen  behind 
most  villages  and  toums,  forming  hillocks 
of  considerable  magnitude,”  nor  is  this 
practice  confined  to  Russia,  for  we  were 
told  by  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  formerly 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
that  in  his  neighborhood  (Wabash  Val¬ 
ley)  that  the  ground  was  so  rich  that  the 
manures  resulting  from  the  stables  w'ere 
never  used  as  fertilizers,  but  carted  at 
considerable  expense  to  the  river.  In¬ 
deed,  many  of  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
south-west  are  so  rejdete  witli  the  ne¬ 
cessary  ingredients,  for  easy  production, 
that  the  experiments  considered  neces¬ 
sary  in  older  districts,  are  scarcely  tried, 
and  in  some  instances  stables  are  moved 
to  get  away  from  accumulated  manure 
heaps,  its  use  as  a  fertilizer  being  un¬ 
known. 

We  shall  here  give  .soincthing  of  the 
liistory  of  manures  and  the  early  practi- 
ees,  and  leave  the  continuation  of  our 
subject  for  our  next  number. 

Irrigation  was  an  early  method  of  im¬ 
proving  the  soil,  but  generally  in  such 
localities  as  supplied  water,  turbid  with 
matters  held  in  mechanical  suspension 
and  was  therefore  a  weak  liquid  manure 
— the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  absorb¬ 
ed  by  the  water  and  afterwards  imparted 
to  the  growing  [)Iant,  was  of  course  not 
then  understood,  although  the  generally 
good  effects  arising  from  irrigation  seems 
to  have  been  early  appreciated.  In  Italy, 
this  practice  had  an  early  date — the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Nile  ])roduced  results  in 
this  manner.  In  sandy  countries,  as  in 
some  parts  of  China,  the  use  of  irrigation 
is  indispensible.  Arresting  the  deposit 
from  tur!)id  water,  as  a  means  of  fertili¬ 
zation,  was  known  in  Scotland  early  in 
the  17tl)  century,  and  in  1750,  Craigin- 
tinney  meadow,  near  Edinburgh,  was 
caused  to  receive  the  town  drainage,  if 
the  practises  ofthe  citizens  accorded  with 
those  of  the  present  day,  in  the  use  of 
their  streets  as  the  receptacle 'bf  night 
soil,  as  in  the  old  town  ®f  Edlnburgli,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  Craigintin-'’ 
nev  meadow^  is  the  type  of  fertility. 


The  warm  countries  occupied  by  the  j  er  soils  of  opposite  qualities,  and  sowing 


Egyptians  and  Isreaiites  required  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  simile 
used  by  Isaiah  (cl.  30,)  to  represent  des¬ 
olation  ;  “  A  garden  that  hath  no  water.” 

The  aparatus  used  in  Egypt  to  raise  wa¬ 
ter  was  moved  by  a  contrivance  similar 
to  the  modern  treading  mill.  Moses  re¬ 
minds  the  Isreaiites  of  sowing  their  seed 
in  Egypt  and  watering  it  with  their  feet, 

(Dent.  xl.  10.) 

Fallowing  was  much  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  its  necessity  ])robably  arose 
from  the  fact  that  as  they  had  no  wood 
they  consumed  the  dung  of  cattle  for  fu¬ 
el  :  (Levit.  xix.  23:  xxv.  iii.;  Hosea,  x. 

12. 

The  Romans  attached  so  much  im])or- 
tance  to  manures  as  to  enrol  the  name  of 
Stercutius  among  the  goddesses  to  pre¬ 
side  over  its  effects  on  vegetation. 

Xenophon  recommends  the  plowing  in 
of  green  crops  in  place  of  dung. 

Theophratus,  ofthe  fourth  century  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  recommends  a  mixture  of 
soils,  such  as  clay  for  sandy  soiks,  and  the 
reverse;  he  also  describes  the  properties 
of  manures  and  recommends  composts; 
he  refers  also  to  the  burning  of  long  stub¬ 
ble  to  enrich  land,  or  cutting  it  and  mix- i  goat,  of  pigs;  ashes,  chopped  stalks  of 
ingwith  dung.  |  lupine,  or  hop,  ieave.s  of  trees,  brambles, 

The  Romans  were  well  skilled  in  ag-  i  etc.,  and  mud  from  sewers  or  ditches, 
ricultnre,  and  it  is  said  of  Cato,  when  i  Pliny  also  mentioiis  that  lime  was  a 
asked  what  constituted  good  tillage,  that  i  fertilizer  in  Gcuil,  and  marl,  in  the  same 
he  answered,  “  To  plow,  to  plow,  to  plow  country  and  Brittain  ;  but  we  can  only 

surmise  thence,  that  they  were  j)robably 
employed  by  the  Romans.  ■ 

So  much,  then  for  tlie  early  history  of 
manures,  from  which  it  may  be  fairiy  in¬ 
ferred  that  although  the  moderns,  by  the 


lupines  and  plowing  them  in  while 
green,”  (Vairo  i.  23.) 

Virgil  is  very  particular  in  describing 
fertilizers.  With  common  manure  ho 
mentions  ashes,  (Geor.  lib.  i.  80,)  ])uiTiice 
stone  and  shells,  (lib.  ii.  v.  346,  50,  and 
in  V.  250,  8.)  lie  advises  the  seeds  of 
corn  to  be  mixed  with  saltpetre  and  the 
dreg*  of  olive  oil,  to  make  the  grain  swell, 
(lib.  i.  195.)  Irrigation  was  employed  in 
his  days,  (lib.  i.  106,  9,)  the  Italian  farm¬ 
ers  also  fed  down  over  luxuriant  crops 
and  burnt  the  stubble,  (lib.  i.  5,  84,  8) 
Varro  (c.  38,  lib.  i.)  mentions  many 
kinds  of  anirhal  manure,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  minute  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
dung  of  birds,  and  includes  even  that  of 
blackbirds  and  thrushes  kept  in  aviaric.*. - 
Columella  (lib.  ii.  c.  5,)  advises  the  cul¬ 
tivator  not  to  carry  out  to  the  field  more 
dung  than  the  laborers  can  cover  with 
the  .soil  in  the  same  day,  as  t!)e  exposure 
to  the  sun  does  it  considerable  injury  ; 
ami  he  enumerates  (Iii).  ii.  c.  15.)  as  well 
known  fertilizers,  night  soil,  the  excrc- 
tnents  of  birds  and  slieep,  urine,  (especi¬ 
ally  for  apple  tree.s  and  vines,)  dregs  of 
oil,  tile  excrements  of  cattle,  the  ass,  tli« 


and  then  to  manure;  the  other  part  of 
tillage  is  to  sow  plentifully,  to  choose 
your  seed  cautiously,  and  to  remove  as 
many  weeds  as  possible  in  the  season,” 

(Cato,  61.)  He  thus  expresses  his  con¬ 
viction  of  tlie  utility  of  manure,  “study  I  helj)  of  chemistry,  have  become  enabletl 


to  have  a  large  dung-hill,  keeji  your  com¬ 
post  carefully;  when  you  carry  it  out, 
scatter  it  and  jiulverise  it,  spread  it  in  au¬ 
tumn.  Lay  dung  round  tlio  roots  ofyour 
olives  in  aiifumn.” 

C.  W.  Johnson,  in  Jiis  work  on  ma¬ 
nures,  thus  speaks  of  the  advice  of  Cato, 
and  others  : 

“This  was  advice  given  one  hundred  ' 


to  understand  the  causes  of  action  of  ma¬ 
nures,  more  exactly  than  the  ancients, 
slill  their  practical  use  even  in  the  days 
of  ancient  Rome,  was  conducted  on  bet¬ 
ter  principles  than  is  now  done  in  many 
counties  in  our  own  state. — Working  Far¬ 
mer. 

To  he  Continued. 

Be  very  careful  to  gether  all  punc- 
i  tured  or  decaying  fruits,  whether  on 
!  your  trees  or  on  the  ground,  and  give 


and  fifty  years  betore  the  Christian  era, 
and  now,  after  a  lajise  of  two  thousand 

years,  the  direction  must  still  be  the  same,  ;  ,  ,  t.;  ■ 

Wo  loo....  a  1  ^  '  them  to  your  hogs.  If  you  do  not,  tlie 

We  learn  from  Columella,  (1,  5,  and!  °  /.  ,  ’  :  , 

PKo-,  Q  •  in  ,  .  .  •  worms  winch  they  contain,  and  which 

tliny,  (xvii.  9;  xvi.  19,)  that  they  col- i  • 

leeted  their  manure  and  store.l  in  in  cov-  ’  I"'"””""''’ 

ered  pits,  so  as  to  cheek  the  escape  of  the! 'hf"' t-'c.-.p--  into  the 

diainage,  and  sowed  pulverised  pigeon’s 
dung,  and  the  like  over  their  crops,  and 
mixed  it  with  the  surface  soil  by  means 
ofthe  sarcle  or  hoe,  fColum.  i.  16  ;  Cato, 


ground,  and  you  will  find  the  evils,  which 
await  their  visitations,  increase  upon 
you  another  season. 


Tue  earth  is  said  to  be  7,616  miles  in 
36.)  They  were  aware  of  mixing  togetli-  ’  diameter,  and  21,880  miles  round. 


as!?; 
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the  grain?  If  the  taking  o!f  the  tops  is 
delai'ed  till  the  grain  is  of  full  size,  then 
the  oj)cration  may  not  diminish  the  mexts- 
ure  of  the  crop,  hut  it  v»ii!  certainly  di¬ 
minish  its  weight  and  rpiality  in  jiropor 


Tojppiiig  C'oi-ii— liuproviiig  VitvicJics,  &c. 

Mr.  Ruffin  of  Virginia,  has  offered  a 
Fet  of  premiums  for  experiments  in  top¬ 
ping -corn,  in  all  Virginia  and  Maryland 
east  of  the  Blue  ridge.  The  oiiject  is  to 
ascertain  by  experiment,  whether  cutting 
off  the  tops  of  corn,  as  is  the  usual  p.'ac-  j  grain,  at  wdiich  it  w’as  jier- 

tice  in  this  region,  is  injurious  or  other- |  ^  only 

w’ise  to  the  crop  of  corn.  \  glance  at  |  considered  by  the  farmer 

vegetable  physiology  in  this  relation,  may  i  any  such  case,  is  tlie  relative  value  to 
be  useful.  The  leaves  of  plants  are  of;  grain  and  fodder.  Ifa  farmer 

the  same  use  to  the  plaot  that  the  lungs  !  the  value  ot  the  corn  fodder 

are  to  the  animal, — so  say  .cysteinatic  |  ‘^^P^’^ciation 

physiologists.  I  must  be  permitted  to  the  grain,  caused  by  the 

add,  that  the}',  the  leaves,  also  supply  the  ’  ^°PP’*^gOi  his  corn,  then  he  will  contin- 
placffi  of  the  animal  aComach.  The  juices  ■  1^^*®  e.xtent  of  his 

'Containing  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  "Tint  of  fodder.  Butir  he  has  not  much 
«re  taken  from  the  earth  by  the  roots  or  i  fodder,  or  ii  by  saving  it  he 


radicles,  and  conveyed  through  the  sap 
vessels  to  the  leaves,  where  they  are  elab¬ 
orated  and  prej)ared,justas  the  food  in  the 
stomach  is,  and  formed  into  chyle  by  the 


she  did  not  stop  the  growth  of  the  top 
and  leaves  above  tlie  ears,  as  soon  as  the 
tassel  has  performed  its  functions,  iftheso 
are  of  no  further  use? 

We  must  not  omit  to  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  time,  in  relation  to  the  per- |  lion  between  annual  plants,  such  as  corn, 

and  perennial  jilants  in  considering  this 
question.  Perennials  do  not  perfect 
themselvc.s  in  one  season.  They  grow 
and  increase  in  size  even  while  bearing 
fniit.  Now  these  may  be  very  properly 
and  jirofitably  lopped — pruneri — and  by 
doing  it  properly,  the  quantity  and  even 
quality  of  the  fruit  may  he  greatly  im* 
proved.  By  pruning  grape-vines  wo 
cause  much  ofthe  power  of  the  jilant  that 
would  have  been  exerted  in  making  new 
wood,  to  be  turned  loivards  the  forma- 
tion  of  fruit.  A.s  we  do  not  w’ant  tho 
wood,  and  as  we  do  want  the  fruit,  this 


diminish  the  quantity  or  weight  of  his 
grain  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  fodder 

will  pay  for,  then  he  will  not  top  hi.s  corn.  {  is  a  useful  operation.  In  the  case  ofper- 

The  experiments,  if  fairly  tried,  will  un- !  ennials,  the  plant  performs  two  opera- 

functions  of  the  leaves  and  the  action  of  i  ti'iiths.  Let  I  tions,  the  c.xtensiou  of  its  size,  and 

the  atmosphere.  Thus  jirepared,  this  i  weigh  the  shelled  '  the  production  ot  fruit.  The  annual  nf- 

chyliferous  fluid  then  descends  through  : that  has  been  topped  !  ter  it  is  grown,  has  but  one  duly  to  per- 

nnother  set  of  vessels  to  the  various  todder;  and  abso  that  from  j  form,  and  that  is  the  production  of  its 

parts  of  the  plant,  to  supply  the  material  !  been  lopyicil  at  all,  j  fruit  or  seed,  and  always  entirely  e.x- 

•eacii  may  require  for  use.  portion  of  j  "’ill  fiud  the  yield  in  the  fornrer  liausts  itself  in  the  eflbrt. 

■it  is  required  for  the  increase  of  tlie  b.->dy  |  less  by  measure  or  weight,  audper- 
. of  the  plant, — woody  fibre,  &c. ;  anoth- I the  latter  case;  ami 
er  portion  for  the  formation  of  flowers  j  difterence  will  be  more  in  projiorlion 


at  a  later  period  ;  another  jiortion  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  formation,  in  the  case  of 
corn,  of  the  cob,  &c.  At  last,  the  grand 
■eflbrt  a-iid  great  object  of  the  plant,  is  to 
form  seed  for  future  jilants,  that  is  the 
grain,  and  the  great  object  of  the  farmer- 
in  the  formation  of  this  all  the  powers  of 
the  plant  arc  taxed.  The  sacharine  juice 
ofthe  plant  has  to  be  converted  into 
starch,  and  this  is  done  by  the  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosplierc  in  the 
leaves.  Here,  also  the  glutinous  [iritici- 
ple  are  formed,  and  otlier  modifications 
necessary  to  the  supply  of  the  materia! 
for  the  use  of  the  grain,  are  eflected  in 
the  juices  of  the  plant.  These  juices  now 
descend,  and  the  aparatus  that  is  at- 


to  the  lime  of  tojiping.  Tlie  corn  plant 
being  of  annua  1  organism.  lias  but  one  ob¬ 
ject,  and  that  is  the  perfection  of  seed 
for  reproducing  its  species,  and  in  the 
pertorrnace  of  this  one  great  function,  it 
most  completely  exhausts  itself.  If  we, 
therefore,  take  from  tliein  a  jioriioii  of  this 
power,  ill  the  shape  of  leaves,  and  with 
the  leaves  a  portion  of  tlie  very  juices 
out  of  which  their  seeds  are  to  be  Ibriii- 


But  there  is  a  species  of  topping  corn 
that  I  have  practiced  with  curious  results. 
It  occurreil  ill  ni}’ experiments  in  impro¬ 
ving  corn  by  cross  imjireguation.  To 
accomplish  my  object  I  was  obliged  to 
sujqiress  the  tesseZ  on/?/,  not  touching  a 
single  leaf.  On  all  these  plants  I  found 
tiicears  were  larger,  and  the  grain  longeg 
and  heavier,  than  those  in  which  the  tas¬ 
sels  were  allowed  to  grow  and  perform 
their  functions.  Now  here  we  can  readi¬ 
ly  see  the  reason  of  the  result.  The  tasi 
se!  is  a  large  organ,  requiring  a  consid- 


ed,  how  can  we  expect  those  seeds  to  ho  erable  portion  of  the  nutritive  power  of 


as  perfect  as  they  would  have  been  had 
the  plants  been  allow  ed  the  use  of  their 
whole  sujiply  of  organs  and  nutriment? 
Surely  this  argument  need  not  bo  pursued 


the  plant  to  jiroduce  and  support  it;  if 
we  jireventits  formation  and  growth,  w’e 
ofcoursesave  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant  all  the  fooil  that  wmuld  have  been 


furtlier.  It  seems  to  mo  it  must  can  y  '  required  for  the  tassel.  The  consequence 


conviction  to  every  mind.  But  let  us  ro- 


tachedto  each  grain  of  corn  takes  uj)  and  I  sort  to  analogy.  You  have  a  bog  in  the 


appropriates  such  portion  ofthe  descend¬ 
ing  fluid  as  it  requires  for  the  lime.  In 
this  manner  and  way  the  grain  is  [lerfect- 
ed,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  perfected,  the 
whole  plant  except  the  grain  is  found  to 
be  completely  exhausted — drained,  when 
all  the  operations  have  been  perfect,  most 
completely  of  all  its  juices,  and  becomes 
a  mere  mass  of  dry  vegetable  matter. — 
Now',  if  ail  this  be  true,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  suppression  of  a  single  leaf  of 
the  corn  plant,  before  the  grain  is  perfect¬ 


ed  must  he  injurious  to  the  perfe<;tion  of  nature  on  this  subject,  we  might  ask  why 


pen  to  fatten  for  pork.  Suppose  you  suji- 
press  an  eighth  or  a  lentil  of  his  ordinary 
suiiply  of  food — will  he  thrive  as  fast,  or 
W'ill  he  thrive  at  all  ?  Then  wliy^  expect 
the  corn  to  be  as  well  tilled  and  perfected. 


was  as  above  related,  a  considerable  in 
crease  of  the  size  and  weight  of  the  cars 
and  grain.  I  must  explain  that  the  po¬ 
le  u  was  supplied  by  other  plants  surround¬ 
ing  the  one  operated  on,  but  at  no  expense 
to  them  because  the  polen  that  fell  upon 
the  experimental  jilants  would  have  been 


if  you  cut  off  an  eighth  or  tenth  of  its  j  lost  to  its  parent  plants  at  all  events.— 
supply  of  food  ?  For  you  must  bear  in  I  Persons  disposed  to  try  this  experiment 
mind  that  every  leaf  taken  from  a  veget-  |  may  do  so  safely  without  risk  or  loss. — 
able  suppresses  to  the  extent  of  its  pro-  The  tassel  of  each  alternate  plant  in  a 


portion  to  the  leaves  ofthe  plant,  the  food 
ofthe  growing  plant  and  the  growing, 
seed*  If  we  may  be  permlted  to  question 


field  may  be  cut  out  just  as  it  makes  its 
appearance,  and  the  gM  or  pistils  of  the 
plants  will  be  supplied  by  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  plants.  In  this  way  new  varieties  of 
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corn  may  be  procluced  at  ))leasure  nnfl 
littio  tronble.  imlced  the  wcrnder 
is  lifat  vvhile  We  are  I'anj^dirig  the  wide 
world  over  in  senrcli  of  new  firains,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  so  little  is  uone  to  jiro- 
duce  new  one.s  and  iinjirove  old  ones  at 
home.  In  the  case  of  corn,  I  affirm  that 
every  improvement  can  be  made  late 
or  early,  large  cob  or  small  cob,  large 
or  small  grain,  hard  and  flinty  or  soft  and 
flouty,  wlntc  or  yellow,  by  the  simple 
method  of  cross  breeding.  It  is  infinite¬ 
ly  more  easy  and  certain  than  the  process 
of  improving  animals,  and  in  my  ojiinion 
infinitely  more  important  to  tiie  public 
and  to  private  interests.  Supiiose  a  far¬ 
mer  desires  a  kind  of  corn  that  ripens 
earlier  than  the  kind  he  cultivates.  Let 
him  get  some  early  kind,  and  plant  it  al¬ 
ternately  with  his  late  kind,  allowing  at 
the  time  of  planting  for  the  difterence  of 
time  each  one  ripens.  If  his  late  kind 
rl[)cnson  the  loth  of  Septemiicr,  and  the 
eai'ly  kind  ripens  on  the  l.ith  of  August, 
then  he  ffiaiit  the  late  kind  just  one 

month  before  he  plants  the  early  kind.-^ 
They  will  then  come  into  flower — that  is 
fassel  and  silk,  together.  When  the 
tassels  begin  to  show  themselves,  let  him 
carefully  cut  out  all  the  I assels  from  the 
early  kind.  Thisisall  he  has  to  do. — 
When  the  corn  is  ripe, select  the  earliest 
and’ best' cai^  from  the  early  kind,  })Iant 
the  grain  by  itself  tiie  next  year.  He  will 
find  thc])roducc  will  he  a  mixture  of  the 
two  kinds  ])lanted  the  first  year,  as  to  col¬ 
or  but  they  will  all  bo  early.  At  harvest 
select  the  grains  desired,  and  the  third 
year  will  produce  the  crop  desired.  In 
this  way  any  change  or  improvement  in 
corn  can  be  accomplished. 

iiig  ISo(1m— Pa'ofot'Sioii  Co  BSavus, 
IIOIIHCS,  &T. 

Eds.  Cultivator  : — Tiiecommon  opin- 
:un  is,  that  a  lighting  rod  attached  to  a 
barn  or  other  building,  is  intended  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  shaft  of  lightning  after  it  has 
left  the  cloud,  and  conduct  it  harmless¬ 
ly  to  the  ground.  This  it  may  do  some¬ 
times,  but  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  this  is  the  smallest  service  that  it 
reiidei's.  I  propose  in  thi.s  pa])er,  to  en¬ 
ter  into  (he  subject  at  large,  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  thoroughly,  with  a  view  to  its 
more  clcra- elucidation,  for  the  iicnofitof 
.’armors  aadt  others,  'J’iic  cause  of  a 
thunder  storm,  is  a  distur!)auce  of  the 
equilibrium,  ofthe  electricity  of  the  earth 
and  the  at  nios])hcre.  'J’hus,  if  a  cloud  be 
morehiglily  charged  nilh  electricity  than 
tue  eaiTh  beneath  it,  tlicie  is  a  distur¬ 


bance  ofthe  equilibrium,  the  cloud  he' 
comes  positively  and  the  earth  negative- 
charged,  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
an  explosion  or  discharge  from  iho  cloud 
to  the  earth  will  necessarily  take  place, 
unless  some  medium  he  provided  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  excess  of  the  fluid  from  the 
cloud  to  the  earth.  A  damp  atmosjrhere 
between  the  cloud  and  the  earth,  will  ac¬ 
complish  this.  And  in  ail  case.?  of  this 
disluriiancc,  there  must  necessarily  he  a 
stratum  of  very  dry  atmosphere  between 
the  cloud  and  the  earth.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  a  storm  npjiroaching.  A  heavy 
black  cloud  approaches  rajiidly  from  the 
north-west.  It  is  highly  charged  with 
electricity.  Every  body  expects  a  thun¬ 
derstorm.  Now,  the  question  is,  how 
can  this  threatening  storift-lx;  prevented? 
I  believe  it  can  be  iif*  all  cases.  Tlie 
|)rime  conductor  of  a  powerful  electrical 
machine,  represents  an  over  charged 
cloud.  A  powerfully  charged  lieyden 
jar,  represent.s  the  same.  Now,  when 
either  of  these  arc  fully  charged,  if  you 
bold  with  your  fingers  the  point  ofa  nee¬ 
dle  towards  them  j'ou  will  gradually,  and 
insensiblyq  discharge  them.  If  you  are 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  approach  the  bur¬ 
ning  end  of  it  near  the  jar  ofthe  conduc¬ 
tor,  you  will  eftectually^  discharge  them 
through  your  own  body,  unfelt.  Where¬ 
as,  if  you  a])proach  either  with  a  blunt 
object,  say  the  knuckle  of  the  finger,  you 
will  in  the  case  of  the  conductor,  receive 
a  sharp  spark — a  miniature  streak  of 
lightening  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Leyden  jar, 
a  violent  sliock.  On  this  principle  I  have 
taught  many  a  little  gud  to  play  tricks 
with  the  powerful  electrical  machines  at 
the  museums.  I  direct  them  to  hold  a 
needle,  or  even  a  pin,  hetw'ceathe  knuck¬ 
les,  s&tliat  it  will  not  be  seen  ;  and  as  the 
operator  turns  his  crank  to  get  up  a 
charge,  hold  the  knuckles  wdthin  an  inch 
or  tw  o  of  the  prime  conductor.  If  she  do 
this,  in  vain  shall  the  operator  labor  to 
get  up  a  charge.  If  she  allows  him  to 
get  the  conductor  fully  charged,  and  then 
hold  her  knuckles,  with  the  pin  between 
them,  to  the  prime  conductor,  say  witliin 
an  inch,  it  will  he  immediately  discharged 
— and  the  operator  is  struck  with  won- 
'  derment,  being  unable  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  his  experiments.  So,  akse, 
i  shut  tho  fingers  ofthe  hand  closelyq  and 
let  the  knuckles  represent  a  ro\w  of  hou¬ 
ses.  Place  a  sharj)  pointed  pin  or  needle 
'  between  the  two  middle  knuckles,  the 
'  point  not  higher  than  the  knuckles.  Now 
hold  the  knuckles  toward  the  priiTic»coiir 


there  will  be  no  sj>ark  seen,  however  vig¬ 
orously  the  machine  fnny  he  worked  ;  but 
without  withdrawing  the  knuckles  merc'^ 
I}' relax  tiiem  so  as  to  drop  the  pin,  and 
instantly  the  knuckles  will  be  struck  by 
the  spark.  You  may  use  the  pin  in  any 
way  yon  please,  and  you  cannot  attract  to 
it  a  spark;  hut  you  can  <lischarge  the 
prime  condcctor  of  the  Leyden  jar  of  all 
its  excess  of  electricity,  os  before  descri^ 
bed.  In  these  cases  the  excess  of  elec¬ 
tricity  passes  over  the  point  of  the  pin< 
and  the  body  ofthe  person  holding  it,  ui).' 
seen  and  unfelt.  When  these  experi¬ 
ments  arc  performed  in  n  very  dark  places 
the  point  of  the  pin  is  seen  to  be  very  lu¬ 
minous  while  the  conductor  is  being  dis¬ 
charged. 

Now,  what  is  exj)cctcd  to  be  elucida¬ 
ted  by  these  experiments  in  relation  to 
tho  subject  of  lightening  rods,  is  this  : — 
The  great  prime  object  of  a  lightning  rod, 
is  to  form  a  medium  through  which  the 
equilibrium  of  the  electrical  state  of  the 
earth  and  air  may  be  re-established,  or 
its  disturbance  ])reventcd.  Suppose  a 
cloud  to  be  approaching,  iicavily  charged 
with  electricity,  directly  over  a  barn  filled 
with  the  fresh  harvest.  If  that  barn  be 
provided  with  a  goo<l  lightning  rod,  it 
may  by  chance  be  ])rotectcd  by  the  rod 
receiving  the  shaft  as  it  decends.  But 
suppose  several  good  lightning  rods  were 
erected  at  a  distance  to  windward  of  tho 
barn  they  would  effectiialiy  discharge  the 
cloud  of  its  electricity  before  it  reached 
theharn.  And  here  permit  me  to  remark, 
that  I  believe  a  lightning  rod  affords 
more  protection  to  some  neighbor's  liuild. 
ings  to  the  leward  of  it,  than  it  does  to 
that  on  which  it  is  situated.  Accordin'^ 

o 

to  my  ideas  of  the  laws  of  electricity,  the 
properprotcction  of  farm  huildingsshould 
consist  in  the  erection  of  lightning  rods 
on  several  very  high  trees,  or  other  ele¬ 
vated  objects  at  a  distance  of  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  huildiugs,  in 
such  directions  from  tliem.as  such  storms 
usually  come  fro^i,  say,  north,  north¬ 
west,  west,  soufh-west,  south  and  south¬ 
east.  I  would  also  erect  lightning  rods 
on  all  the  buildings  for  special  protection. 
If  a  dozen  lightning  rods  were  thus  erect¬ 
ed  on  a  farm,  and  properly  adjusted,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  w'ould  be  possible  for  the 
buildings  on  the  farm,  or  anything  else, 
to  be  struck  with  lightning. 

The  reason  why  so  many  fearns  are 
struck  by  lightning  every  summer,  is  very 
obviou.s..  We  rarely  hear  of  an  empty 
barn  being  struck.  Barns  filled  with  the 


1  ductor,  apjiroarhing  ever  so  closely,  and  i  freshly  gathered  harvest,  arc  the  usual 
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victims.  The  reason  is,  there  is  a  largo 
column  of  vapor  passing  upward  from 
the  hnrn,  and  presenting  to  the  over¬ 
charged  cloud  a  large  blunt  point  of  at¬ 
traction.  d’his  column  reaches  n  much 
higher  altitude  than  any  lightning  rod  can 
do.  It  is  a  very  powerful  attractor  of 
electricity.  This  may  also  be  illustrated 
by  holding  the  mouth  within  a  couple  of 
inches  of  the  prime  conductor  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  machine,  and  breathing  upon  the 
conductor,  which  will  immediately  dis¬ 
charge  it  insensibly  to  the  operator.) — 
Hence,  as  the  cloud  arrives  over  the  barn> 
with  its  load  of  electricity,  the  column  of 
vapoi  being  the  nearest  object  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  causes  an  explosion,  or  streaks  of 
lightning.  If  this  column  could  have 
been  prepared  with  a  sharp  metallic 
point,  it  would  have  dischaz'ged  the  cloud 
without  an  explosion.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  becomes  important  to  observe  that 
the  grain  and  hay  should  be  made  a.s  dry 
as  possible  before  it  is  placed  in  the  barn 
or  large  stacks.  If  it  were  perfectly  dry, 
the  barn  would  be  in  no  more  danger  from 


lightning  than  any  other  building. 

The  above  theory  applies  with  equal 
force  to  all  cities  and  villages.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  one  hundred  lightning  rods  j 
properly  arranged,  (and  of  this  we  w  ill 
speak  presently,)  would  effectually  pro¬ 
tect  the  w'hole  city  of  New  York  against 
lightning.  .Suppose  such  should  be  erect¬ 
ed  on  Long-Island,  on  the  heights  of 
Brooklyn,  of  Hoboken,  on  all  the  eleva¬ 
ted  places  around  the  northern  suburbs, 
at  suitable  distances  and  throughout  the  | 
city,  especially  upon  all  high  buildings, 
.steeples,  towers,  &e.  ?  If  such  w'ere 
done  I  do  not  see  liow  it  is  possible  for 
any  house  in  thatcity,  or  anything  else  to 
be  struck  by  lightning,  because  every 
cloud,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might 
approach,  would  be  effectually  deprived 
of  all  superabundant  electricity  before  it 
could  reach  the  city.  These  rods  would 
not  only  form  mediums  of  equalizing  the 
electricity  in  the  case  of  overcharged 
cloud.s,  when  the  earth  is  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  tt  negative  to  the  positive  cloud, 
but  in  the  reverse  condition,  when  the 
earth  is  positive  and  the  atmosphere  or 
cloud  negative.  They  would  form  con¬ 
ductors  equally  one  way  as  the  other. — 

1  know  of  no  outlay  that  a  city  or  village 
could  make,  that  would  be  more  judi¬ 
cious  than  this;  and  the  farmer  certainly 
cannot  safely  dispense  with  it.  But  the 
position  of  the  I'ods  is  not  the  only  jzoint 
of  importance.  The  manner  of  their  ar. 
rangeinenf  is  essentially  the  point  of  great¬ 


est  moment,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to 
discuss  it. 

A  lightning  rod, — its  material  con- 
sfruefion  or  erection,  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  nature  or  mechanics.  Let  us 
develop  the  [zrinciple  upon  which  it  acts. 
The  earth  is  a  large  body,  alsvays  charg¬ 
ed  with  electricity.  Some  have  called  it 
a  generating  battery.  'Idie  atmosphere, 
and  its  vapors  or  clouds,  is  also  a  lai’ge 
body  of  matter  ahvays  charged  w'ith  elec¬ 
tricity.  But,  owing  to  their  different 
densities  and  composition.s,  these  two  bo¬ 
dies  ai'o  ahvays  in  different  states  of  elec¬ 
trical  condition.  .Sometimes  the  earth 
is  more  highly  charged  than  the  atmos¬ 
phere;  but  this  is  rare.  Very  often  the 
atmosphere  is  more  highly  charged  than 
the  eartli.  Whenever  either  of  these  re¬ 
lations  exists,  there  must  necessarily  be 
a  nonconducting  medium  between  the 
earth  and  the  atmosphere,  or  at  least  be¬ 
tween  the  clouds  and  the  earth,  in  the 
form  of  a  stratum  of  nearly  perfect  anhy¬ 
drous  or  dry  atmosphere.  Now,  to 
equalise  the  electricity  of  the  earth  and 
the  atmosphere,  we  have  only  to  form  a 
medium,  through  or  over  which  the  sur¬ 
plus  electricity  ofthc  one  may  pass  to  the 
other.  Dr.  Franklin  discovered  liow  this 
may  he  effected.  lie  raised  a  simjzle  kite, 
armed  witlz  metallic  points,  and  fastened 
to  the  earth  by  a  wii'e.  This  brought 
the  lightning  from  the  clouds.  This  dis- 
armed  the  clouds  of  its  lightning.  The 
metal  ofthe  kite  attracted  the  electricity 
of  tlie  cloud,  the  sharp  jzoiuts  divided  its 
current,  so  that  it  passed  dowm  the  wire 
harmlessly.  This  was  the  first  lightning 
rod,  and  illustrates  the  principle  upon 
which  it  acts,  viz:  a  continuous  melalic 
medium  from  the  earth  to  the  cloud,  or 
near  it.  Now,  a  perfect  lightning  rod 
must  therefore  be  connected  with  the 
earth  'perfectly,  and  ascend  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  cloud,  with  a  perfectly  sharp 
point.  A  perfect  connection  with  the 
earth  can  be  effected  by  sinking  the  low¬ 
er  end  ofthe  rod  to  a  depth  that  will  en¬ 
sure  perfect  and  perpetual  moisture.  In 
some  situations  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep 
will  be  required,  in  others,  four  or  five 
will  be  sufficient,  owing  to  the  ditferent 
constituents  ofthe  earth  at  the  [ilace.  It 
would  never  be  safe  to  allow  the  lower 
end  of  h  rod  to  rest  in  a  sand  bed  ;  that 
must  be  past  through,  though  a  hundred 
feet  were  jienetrated.  When  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  pernianent  and  perpetual  mois¬ 
ture  is  obtained,  that  is  the  depth  to  sink 
the  lower  end.  And  even  then  a  few  feet 
square  ofcojiper  sheeting  should  bo  sojd- 
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cred  to  the  end  ofthe  rod.  Some  require 
a  (leposite  of  pulverized  charcoal  to  be 
placed  at  the  bottom,  in  which  the  end 
ofthe  rod  is  to  rest.  I  wou  Id  recornmoiid, 
if  charcoal  be  used  at  all,  which  I  do  not 
consider  necessary,  that  it  be  mixed  inti¬ 
mately  with  the  earth  at  the  bottom.  Jt 
will  servo  to  retain  moisture  in  very  dry 
seasons.  The  rod  must  be  a  single  con¬ 
tinuous  rod,  of  round  iron,  three-eights 
to  half  an  inch  diameter.  It  must  be 
so  long  that  it  will  reach  from  its  deep 
insertion  in  the  earth  to  the  highest  point 
above  the  lioure  at  ^v•llicb  it  can  be  sus¬ 
tained.  It  should  be  carried  up  within 
six  inches,  not  less  than  four  inches,  of 
the  house  and  must  be  supporteil  by 
some  iiou-coiiducling  substance  in  the 
course  of  its  ascent,  such  as  liorn  or  glass 
Itshould  not  be  placed  near  nails  or  spikes, 
that  is,  no  nails  or  s{)ikcs  should  be  in 
the  bouse  directly  bcbiiid  the  rod.  Its 
upper  end  must  be  brought  to  a  perfectly 
sharp  point.  'J'his  is  ofthe  utmost  iiripor- 
tauce,  becauae  the  sharper  the  point  the 
more  easily  will  the  fluid  be  divided  by 
it.  In  this  connection  it  must  bo  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  the  division  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  that  prevents  the  shock;  and  that  it 
is  the  presentation  of  an  obtuse  or  blunt 
.surface  that  produces  it.  Bear  in  mind, 
also,  that  it  is  the  interruption  ofthe  cur¬ 
rent  in  all  cases  of  electricity,  that  causes 
shocks.  The  sharp  point  avoids  this, 
and  hence,  as  lias  been  shown  in  pre¬ 
vious  remarks,  the  heaviest  charged  Ley¬ 
den  jar,  may  be  discharged  by  au  infant 
with  the  point  of  a  pin.  And  the  sharp¬ 
er  the  point,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the 
discharge  insensibly.  To  ensure  this  the 
point  should  he  composed  at'  platinum,  on 
w'hicli  metal  the  atmosphere  has  no  effect. 
A  caj)  of  thin  sheet  platinum  an  inch  or 
two  loiig,  drawn  lo  a  point,  and  soldered 
upon  iho  ii'on  rod,  is  sufficient. 


The  old  fashioned  method  of  connect¬ 
ing  several  rods  by  a  kind  of  hook  and 
.eye  coanectioii,  is  all  wrong.  Bust  may 
and  certainly  will  interfere  to  break  off 
the  connection, — for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  theoxyde  (rust)  of  any  tnctal 
is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  The 
w  hole  rod  must  be  one  continuous  rod 
of  iron.  This  may  be  ollected  by  welding 
the  several  pieces  together,  till  you  have 
the  length  required,  lii  its  connections 
for  support  to  the  bouse  nothing  but  per¬ 
fect  non-conducting  materials  should  be 
used.  Clumps  of  wood  with  a  section 
of  horn  or  ring  of  glass  for  the  rod  lo  pass 
through,  are  good  contrivances.  The 
h igher  the  point  of  the  rod  is  elevated 
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libovc  the  higiiet:t  part  of  the  house,  the 
more  protection  will  he  afforded.  From 
Pa.sufil  shafts  oriig!}tt)in^  it  is  calculated 
that  an  elevation  of  the  point,  four  feet 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  house,  will 
protect  the  house  to  a  distance  of  eight 
feet  each  way,  and  that  an  elevation  of 
8  feet,  16  each  way.  The  rule  should  be 
however  to  elevate  the  point  of  the  rod 
as  high  ns  it  can  be  supj)orted  against  tlie 
wind,  fur  the  higher  it  is  the  more  protec¬ 
tion  it  will  afford,  I,et  ine  once  more 
caution  againsl  jointed  rods  and  placing 
the  rod  opposite  nails  or  sjnkes  or  any 
metalic  substatree,  ns  they  may  attract 
t.hecurrent  from  the  rod.  1  \\'ou!(i  also 
caution  against  branch  rod-s  ;  that  is,  sev¬ 
eral  rods  above  leading  do  a  single  rod 
below  ;  and  also  against  horizontal  rods, 
running  a  distance  along  the  roof  or  top 
ofhousc  or  tower,  to  the  i)erpendicular 
L.tem; — its  nature  is  to  descend  to  the 
earth,  and  the  horizontal  rod  affords  rm 
unnatural  medium;  they  may  pass  over 
a  nail  orsfiiue  which  would  be  likely  to 
attract  the  current  and  discharge  it  in 
the  house.  The  rod  may  be  painted 
black  or  left  without  paint  at  the  option 
of  the  builder.  It  makes  no  difference. 

A  Avord  as  to  tlm  nature  of  electricity. 
Many,  if  not  most  people,  6uj)pose  that 
lightning  i.s^re,  of  course  that  it  is  hot. 
This  is  not  so;  it  is  cold,  or  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
f?ut  it  Is  niatter,  commonly  called  a  fluid, 
and  by  its  rapid  passage  through  the  air 
produces  the  appearance  offlreia  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  by  its  friction,  and  passing  over 
Avobd  or  mettle,  ignites  the  one  and  melts 
or  fuzes  the  other  by  its  friction  merely. 
Franklin  did  not  draw  fire  from  Iieaven, 
as  he  is  generally  credited  with  having 
flone,  but  he  drew  down  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity,  in  a  cool  state,  And  did  it  so  coolly 
that  he  did  not  even  burn  his  lingers  with 
it.  ilow  often  do  we  see  a  green  tree 
that  has  been  struck  by  lightning,  one 
side  of  it  exhibiting  the  track  of  the  fluid 
shivered  into  splinters.  A  dry  tree  is 
often  set  on  fire  by  the  friction.  A  barn 
is  also  set  on  fire  by  its  friction ;  and  nails  j 
and  other  metalic  substances  are  fused  ;  | 
hut  still  the  fluid  itself  is  cold.  j 

Ali.  Cultivator^  G.  13.  Smith.  | 

■  —  — - 

AgrscstlJ jjral  S*ap-ej»— KooJi  Faristutig. 

We  have  sometimes  heard  a  sentence 
of  disaprobation,  or  observed  a  sneer 
from  those  who  pretend  to  hold  in  con¬ 
tempt  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  from 
agricultural  papers  and  magazines. — 
They  think,  or  affect  to  think,  that  they 
bannot  be  taught,  and  so,  of  course,  nobo¬ 


dy  can  profit  by  reading  such  works.  A 
writer,  lately,  gives  an  incident  relative 
to  this  niatter,  worth  copying.  lie  says; 

A  farmer  of  niy  acquaintance  rejects 
I  all  book  farming,  and  is  not  sparing  in 
I  invectives  against  all  who  pretend  to  ad- 
j  vise  by  the  book.  By  long  experience 
1  and  careful  observation,  he  has  become 
quite  successful  in  the  culture  of  grapes 
and  trees.  His  fields  are  clean  and  fair, 
and  highly  productive.  His  trees  vigor., 
ous,  well  adjusted  and  profitable.  In  a 
recent  conversation  with  him  he  related 
his  ex]ierieiice  in  raising  grapes  and  trees, 
entering  into  the  minute  details,  some¬ 
times  becoming  quite  eloquent  when 
describing  liis  victories  over  the  enemies 
which  infest  them* 

“  Hia  knowledge,”  he  said,  “  was  gain¬ 
ed  by  dint  of  application. ’’actual  experi¬ 
ence  and  hard  labor  ;  it  was  none  ofyour 
1  book  knowledge,  written  by  men  who 
know  nothing  about  farming.” 

“  Well, ”  said  1,  “  if  all  this  valuable 
j  iaforniatioii,  gained  by  the  assiduous 
labor  and  observation  of  so  many  yearsi 
and  whicli  you  have  so  clearlyjdescribed, 
were  written  out  and  published,  which 
would  you  have  a  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  man  do,  take  this  as  he  finds  it 
from  your  pen,  or  go  through  the  same 
tedious  process  that  you  have  gone 
through  with,  including  ail  vexations 
and  losses  ?”  The  question  puzzled 
him,  and  he  admitted  that  there  must 
he,  after  all,  much  that  is  valuable  in 
books. — New  England  Cultivator. 

—  iin~Ti^ni»  — 

B*o'atocs  CJrowEi  iij  Tajs. 

Mr.  Editor; — In  compliance  with 
your  reque.st,  I  forward  the  following 
facts,  relating  to  mj^  e.xperimeiit  in  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes.  Had  I  anticipa¬ 
ted  anything  like  the  re.^ult  that  follow¬ 
ed,  I  should  have  noted  the  facts  with 
more  jiarticularity. 

In  1850,  the  ground  was  planted  in 
corn  and  potatoes.  Part  of  the  potatoes 
rotted.  This  ybar  it  was  laid  out  in 
squares,  fourteen  paces  each  way.  A 
small  coaling  of  barn  manure  was  spread 
after  plowing,  and  harrowed  in. 

Lot  No.  1. — The  potatoes  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  salt  hay,  about  six  inches  thick^ 
over  the  whole  square.  Yielded  four 
bushels. 

Lot  No.  2. — The  potatoes  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  slaked  lime,  then  covered  with 
soil,  then  spread  a  half  bushel  of  salt 
over  the  square.  Yielded  four  bushels.  | 

Lot  No.  3. — The  potatoes  were  cover-  j 
ed  with  soil,  then  a  coating  of  lime  on  j 
top.  Yielded  four  and  a  quarter  bushels,  i 


Lot  No.  4.— The  potatoes  were  placed 
in  the  hills  on  the, lime,  and  then  cover¬ 
ed  with  soil.  Yielded  four  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  busliels. 

Lot  No.  5. — First  jnit  a  shovel  full  of 
tan  in  the  hill,  then  the  potatoes  on  the 
tan,  and  covered  with  soil.  Yielded  four 
and  three  quarters  bushels. 

Lot  No.  6. — Put  a  shovel  full  of  barsi 
manure  from  llie  stall  where  rny  oxen 
were  kept,  and  covered  with  soil.  Yield¬ 
ed  four  bushels — the  poorest  lot  in  the 
field. 

Lot  No.  7. — Dropped  the  potatoes,  nud 
threw  a  shovel  full  of  tan  upTm  them, 
and  then  covered  with  soil.  Yielded 
four  and  a  half  bushels. 

Lot  No.  8. — Dropped  the  potatoes,  and 
threw  a  shovel  full  of  meadow  mud  upon 
them,  and  then  covered  with  soil.  Yield¬ 
ed  four  bushels. 

Lot  No.  9. — The  same  as  No.  8,  with 
the  potatoes  dropped  on  the  mud.  Yiel¬ 
ded  four  bushehs. 

Tlie  potatoes  in  Nos.  5  and  7  were  up 
a  week  before  the  otiiers, 

ill  most  of  the  parcels,  except  where 
the  tan  was  used,  there  were  found  more 
or  less  defective  potatoes.  Those  that 
grcAV  in  tan  were  larger,  smoother,  and 
of  better  quality  than  the  others.  I  havo 
grown  no  better  potatoes  than  these  this 
season.  I  am  so  well  jileased  with  the 
operation  of  the  tan,  that  I  shall  try  it' 
more  extensively  another  season,  and 
with  other  crops.  I  used  several  kinds 
of  potatoes.  The  quantity  of  seed  in 
each  hill  was  nearly  the  same  ;  the  man. 
ner  of  hoeing  and  treatment  the  same 
throughout.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  state  the  fiicts  with  more  precision. — 
But  if  any  one  shall  be  induced  to  imi¬ 
tate  my  example,  1  hope  they  will  lie  in¬ 
structed  by  the  experiment,  I  certainly 
have  been.  Wm.  Sutton. 

Sa/em,  Dec.  15,  1851 

I  concur  in  the  opinion  above  expre.ss- 
ed,  as  in  the  superior  quality  of  the  pota¬ 
toes  grown  in  tan.  J.  W.  Proctor. 

We  are  under  great  obligations  to  Gen. 
Sutton,  and  our  constant  friend,  Mr. 
Proctor,  for  the  details  of  this  interesting 
and  successful  experiment.  If  farmers 
everywhere  would  devote  a  few  hours  of 
time,  and  a  good  share  of  judgment,  to 
the  experiments  in  each  season,  our  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  knowledge  of  cultivation 
would  be  more  rapid  than  now. 

Next  to  the  careful  culture  of  the  soil, 
friends,  and  the  trial  of  reasonable  ex¬ 
periments  for  the  common  good,  we 
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would  urge  you  to  practice  more  with  I 
the  pen.  It  is  the  mightiest  engine  in 
this  world  ofsteam,  lightning,  and  gun-  | 
powder  You  should  be  familiar  with  itg  | 
use.  3Iany  of  you  had  rather  saw  and 
split  a  cord  of  wood,  than  to  write  a  page 
of  original  matter  for  the  public  eye. 

The  inquiries  as  to  the  value  and  use 
of  tan  are  frequent ;  and  we  will  wel¬ 
come  other  state.ments  from  those  who 
have  experimented  with  it.  In  many,  if 
not  in  most  places,  spent  tan  may  be  had 
for  the  carting,  and  every  where  for  a  ve¬ 
ry  small  sum;  if,  then,  it  is  useful  as  a 
direct  application  to  plants  and  crops, 
let  us  know  it.  Professor  Mapes  con¬ 
tends  that  it  is. — Ed.  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ure. 


Farming  in  Pickens. 

From  the  following  extract,  taken  fromilie  ed- 
torial  correspondence  of  the  Southern  Patriot, 
!.t  would  appear  that  friend  Perry  has  been  more 
successful  in  agricultural  operation.s  on  his  Tu- 
galoo  farm,  than  have  been  very  many  others 
in  the  di.strict,  as  is  evidenced  from  the  high  price 
his  surplus  produce  brought  at  the  sale. 

We  gave  in  our  first  volume  an  account  of 
the  income  from  this  farm,  and  are  pleased  to 
hear  of  its  continued  successful  cultivation. — 
Would  the  Major  turn  his  attention  exclusivly  to 
farming,  we  liave  no  doubt  he  would  give  us  an 
example  of  the  neatest  and  most  successful  farm 
in  our  up  country.  And  we  are  jwitc  sure  we 
could  better  agree  with  him  in  this  business  than 
we  can  in  politics.  But  in  this  matter  we  can 
agree  with  our  friends  to  disagree — and,  to  intro¬ 
duce  here  the  homely  adage  of  the  old  woman 
kissing  her  cow,  “  every  one  to  his  own  fancy” — 
in  politics.  But  to  the  extract; 

•“My  objectin  visiting  the  Tugaloo  was 
to  make  sale  of  the  surplus  crop  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  farm  that  I  have  the  management  of. 
Theprofitofthis  farm,  and  its  cultivation, 
ought  to  be  known  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  those  who  may  think  of  engaging 
in  agriculture.  The  overseer,  Willis  Bur¬ 
kett,  is  a  wonderful  man,  in  his  way. — 
There  are  few  such  in  the  State.  He 
feels  and  takes  the  same  interest  in  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  farm,  as  if  he 
were  sole  proprietor.  With  ten  or  elev- 
hands,  he  cultivates  three  hundred  acres 
of  land!  This  season  he  will  have  one 
hnadred  and  twenty  in  corn,  seventy  in 
cotton,  seventy  five  in  wheat,  and  fifty  in 
oats.  Every  acre  of  the  cotton  and  corn 
land  has  already  been  broktnup  twice.— 
He  runs  six  plows.  The  horses  and 
mules  arc  in  good  order.  Tlie  neg-roes 
are  fat  and  sleek,  and  have  not  had  a 
day’s  sickness  in  six  months.  The  farm 
U  well  ditched,  both  the  low  grounds  and 
upland.  The  sur])lus  crop  sold  fpr  up¬ 


wards  of  one  thousand  dollars  this  last 
year.  The  two  preceeding  years  it  aver¬ 
aged  fifteen  hundred  dollar.s.  Thei'e  is 
on  the  farm  a  large  stock,  and  fourteen 
likely  young  negroes,  fed  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Mr.  Burkett  manures  every  foot 
of  his  cotton  land,  and  a  large  portion  of 
that  cultivated  in  corn.  At  the  sale  corn 
brought  $1.20  per  bushel,  bacon  17  cents 
per  pound,  lard  14  cents,  fodder  $1 .50  j)er 
hundred  bundles,  shucks  $5  the  wagon 
load,  and  wheat  $1.30  per  bushel.  This 
annual  sale  1  find  very  convenient  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  surplus  crop.  It  creates  a 
market,  and  saves  the  annoyance  of  sel¬ 
ling  the  produce  in  driblets.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  farmers  do  not  very  often  ad¬ 
opt  this  plan  of  selling  their  surplus  pro¬ 
ducts. 

There  is  a  painful  melancholy  interest 
in  visiting  the  home  of  one’s  childhood, 
after  death  has  swept  away  friends  and 
kindred,  and  the  entire  population  of  the 
neighborhood  has  been  changed  by  emi¬ 
gration.  It  is  pleasant  to  ramble  over 
the  walks,  and  fields,  and  hills,  and  rivu¬ 
lets  of  our  youth;  but  a  thousand  associ- 
tions  immediately  crowd  the  mind  with 
painful  remembrances.  There  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four  families  within 
the  circle  of  ten  miles  round  the  mouth  of 
the  Choestoa  creek,  in  Pickens  district, 
who  were  living  there  thirty  years  ago  ! 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  of  other  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  and  many  of  them  throughout 
the  upper  country.  An  English  travel- 
once  said,  the  Americans  were  horn  mo¬ 
ving,  lived  moving,  and  died  moving  ! — 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  obser¬ 
vation. 

Klome  Education. 

The  following  very  sensible  remarks  from  the 
“Ladie.s  department”  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  by 
Mrs.  Bateham,  we  publish  for  the  consideration 
of  Southern  mothers ;  but,  unless  their  husbands 
read  or  point  the  article  out  to  them,  judging  from 
the  number  of  our  female  subscribers,  we  fear 
few  will  ever  see  or  profit  by  it.  With  due  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  opinions  of  others,  we  arc  opposed 

to  confining  very  young  children  to  school  hav¬ 
ing  often  times,  we  think,  witnessed  its  bad  ef¬ 
fects.  Our  bettcr-lialf practises  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  never,  that  she  may  be  ‘‘rid  of  their 
noise  and  trouble,”  sends  a  child  to  school,  un¬ 
til  they  have  made  at  homo  tolerable  pioficiency 
in  the  rudiments  of  education.  We  have  just 
read  the  article  to  lier,  who,  we  must  conicss, 
however,  would  rather  read  a  novel  than  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  paper,  unless  it  had  something  about 
dowers  lu  it,  iu  approbation  of  the  course  slic  is 
pursuing,  in  giving  the  “twig”  is  proper  direc¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Bateham  says : 

“  There  are  some  hints  on  the  subject  of  home 


education  and  home  influence,  in  Maj.  Patrick's 
‘•Picture  with  two  sides,”  which  we  publi.shed 
last  December,  and  in  Mr.  Downing’s  “Ilome 
Education  of  the  Rural  Districts,”  copied  in  onr 
third  number  for  this  year,  whicii  we  are  unvviL 
ling  should  pass  from  the  minds  of  our  reader* 
withoutsomeaddilioiial  thoughts,  mostly sugesf 
ed  by  those  articles.  Indeed  we  hope  they  will  not 
pass  from  the  mind,  but  will  be  read  and  re-read 
thoughtfully,  until  they  have  accomplished  the 
reformation  at  which  they  aim. 

With  one  class  of  mothers  (we  hope  it  is  not  a 
large  class)  the  first  step  towards  this  re.'brmalion 
would  iiece.sarily  be  to  convince  them  of  the 
obligations  tliey  owe  to  their  ofi.spring,  and  the 
immeasurable  importance  bntii  for  the  I  uturo  w ell* 
being  of  their  children,  and  the  influence  they 
will  hereafter  exert  upon  others,  that  every  avail¬ 
able  influence  should  be  exerted  to  secure  to 
them  a  training  and  education  of  tlie  right  kind. 
But  we  are  now  addressing,  not  this  cla.ss,  but 
those  who  know  and  feel  all  this,  and  are  desi¬ 
rous  to  learn  and  practice  the  best  methods  for 
tlie  developme.nt  of  the  intellects  and  hearts  of 
their  children. 

Great  efforts  are  made,  and  with  good  success, 
too,  to  elevate  the  character  of  schools  for  chil¬ 
dren;  yet  is  there  now  a  school,  however  so- 
lect.  where  a  careful  mother  does  not  fear  to 
send  her  cliild  lest  it  should  be  contaminated  by 
the  evil  example  of  other  children?  Or  is  there 
a  teacher  to  whose  care  and  guidance  she  would 
trust  her  child  with  the  same  assurance  that  ita 
highest  interests  w’onld  be  consulted,  th.at  she 
would  feelshould  she  undertake  the  task  herself  ? 

We  believe  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
books  and  study,  is  often  the  result  of  young 
children’s  being  confined  several  hours  of  each 
day,  and  forced  to  study  what  they  are  quite  too 
young  to  understand  without  familiar  explana¬ 
tion;  and  physicians  are  constantly  warning  ns 
of  the  injury  "that  is  likely  to  result  to  their  weak 
and  rapidly  growing  bodies,  by  their  confine¬ 
ment  and  uncomfortable  posture  in  school.  Yet 
how  many  a  mother  sends  herliltle  onesto  school 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  that  she  may 
be  ‘‘rid  of  their  noise  and  trouble,”  without  a 
thought  ofthe  evil  consequences  that  may  fol¬ 
low,  when,  if  these  were  duly  considered,  we  bo- 

live  every  mother  would  grc.atly  prefer  to  keep 

her  little  ones  under  her  own  eye,  and  herselfim- 
part  the  instruction  they  received  during  their 
tender  years,  just  as  far  as  it  was  practicable. 

We  have  known  many  mothers  who  have 
practiced  tliis  with  great  pleasure  to  themsehc* 
and  great  benefit  to  their  children  ;  and  we  now 

recall  to  our  memory,  a  mother,  who,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  tlie  cares  of  her  household,  for  she  Lad 
no  assistant,  aided  her  children  on  iu  their  studies 
from  the  spelling  book,  till  tJiey  had  mastered  aii 
the  English  studies  that  are  usually  pursued  pre¬ 
vious  to  entering  college,  and  even  pushed  fear¬ 
lessly  into  the  dead  languages,  keeping  constan 
!y  in  advance  of  the  children — and  all  this,  though 
her  education  was  in  many  respects  deficient.— 
Jlaiiy  oflho  .studies  were  uew  to  her,  and  all  the 
text-books  were  dificrent  from  those  she  had  her- 
^elf  studied  in  childhood;  and  the  eager  love  o‘ 
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study  which  she  thus  infused  into  those  children  | 
by  her  example  and  teaching,  was  the  best  inher.  [ 
itance  she  could  have  left  them,  and  will  lead  them 
to  bless  her  through  their  lives,  and  as  they  have 
opportunity,  “go  and  do  likewise.” 

This  is  a  somewhat  extreme  case,  and  no 
mother  should  be  discouraged  because  she  can¬ 
not  accomplish  all  this  mother  did.  Some  can 
give  theirchildren  but  very  little  book  education, 
because  they  have  not  themselves  the  lear¬ 
ning,  or  the  time  to  acquire  it,  and  others  have 
husbands  who  do  not  see  the  importance  ofhome 
education,  and  think  their  wives  had  better  do 
allthe  sowing  and  housework  for  the  family,  and 
trust  the  training  of  children  to  strangers,  than 
leave  part  of  the  work  to  them  and  do  the  train¬ 
ing  and  teaching ;  but  let  every  mother  do  what 
she  can. 

And,  after  all,  the  study  of  books  is  perhaps  the 
least  important  of  all  the  branches  included  in 
home  education,  and  most  of  the  other  bunches 
are  fully  within  the  reach  of  every  mother — es¬ 
pecially  ilshe  have  the  syntpathy  and  aid  of  her 
husband. 

In  the  article  which  appeared  in  our  last  num. 
ber,  headed  “Why  Fanners  do  not  Read,”  arc 
some  suggestions  which  we  think  will  be  useful 
to  our  readers.  If  the  children  are  to  become 
nioro  intelligent,  and  better  informed  than  the 
jparent  generation,  they  must  become  readers. — 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  this  pursuit — they  should  not  be 
reproved  for  Idleness  when  they  take  up  a  book 
or  paper,  but  approval  should  rather  be  mani¬ 
fested.  If  they  are  nor  reading  children,  they 
will  not  become  reading  men  and  women — ‘‘as 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclined.” 


Still,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  good  authors.  The  children  should 
feel  that  their  mother  is  interested  in  all  their 
pursuits  and  occupations,  they  should  be  taught 
to  confide  in  her  judgment,  and  then  the  great 
danger  of  injurious  reading  will  be  prevented, 
because  nearly  all  the  reading  can  be  inspected 
t,y  her.  As  suggested  in  the  article  referred  to, 
children  should  be  supplied  with  attractive,  in¬ 
teresting  reading.  It  is  cheap  uud  abundant,  and 
nothing  else  will  rouse  the  mind  like  this.  This 
should  certainly  not  be  the  exclusive  reading,  but 
a  great  variety  of  books  and  penodieals  are  now 
published  for  the  young,  which  effectually  com. 
bine  attractive,  important,  and  interesting  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  which  should  be  in  every  family. _ 

We  vs'oiild  speak  of  some  of  these,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  so  widens  on  our  hand.s,  that  all  further 
hints  upon  reading  must  be  deferred  for  anoth¬ 
er  time. 

Tlie  truth  e.vpressed  by  Downing,  that  the  idea 
of  education  is  usually  affixed  to  something  away 
from  home,  has  worked  an  immense  amount  of 
harm,  The  character  must  of  neces.sity  be  in¬ 
complete  and  one-sided  if  home  has  not  done  its 
part,  even  though  the  schools  shall  have  fully  de¬ 
veloped  the  intellect.  If  the  memory  of  child¬ 
hood’s  home  be  not  connected  with  pleasant  as¬ 
sociations,  witli  affectionate  and  judicious  pa¬ 
rents,  and  kind  and  gentle  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  spontanenou.s  exercise  of  genial  kindness. 
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sympathy  and  true  politeness,  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  tnind  and  cultivation  ofthe  social  nature, 
the  character  of  the  adult  will  show  it  through 
life,  not  only  by  a  low  estimate  of  woman,  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  ihe  usual  courte.sies  of  life,  or  awk- 
ward  efforts  to  appear  at  ease  in  the  social  circle^ 
but  two  often  by  the  lack  of  moral  principle,^ 
and  moral  susceptibilities.  Whereas,  if  the  home 
be  made  as  pleasant  as  itni.ay  be  made  in  every 
family,  even  if  the  mind  be  to  a  great  extent  un¬ 
tutored,  the  chai-acter  will  almost  of  necessity  be 
virtuous,  and  the  person  esteemed  and  honored. 
The  love  of  home  can  scarcely  he  too  strongly 
cherished,  nor  too  much  pains  be  taken  to  ren¬ 
der  home  attractive  and  pleasant,  internally  and 
externally.  Let  Major  Patrick’s  “second  pic¬ 
ture”  in  all  essential  points  be  that  of  your  home, 
dear  reader.  If  the  children  do  not  love  their 
home,  the  cause  should  be  searched  out ;  ifhome 
be  not  attractive,  it  should  be  made  so,  even  j 
though  it  should  involve  some  expense,  and  it  j 
certainly  need  not  much  ;  let  the  homestead  be 
rendered  neat  and  tasteful,  let  every  child  be 
enlisted  in  the  work — they  will  enter  on  the  work 
with  animation  if  their  parents  will  aid  and  en 
courage  them — teach  them  to  take  a  pride  in 
beautifying  it  by  their  own  skill  and  labor;  and 
think  you  they'  will  not  love  that  homo  ? 


Oarden  Work  for  May. 

Wp.rtzt.’S  roR  THE  Fak-mer  and  Planter. 

l3o  w  at  once  all  Cabbage  seed  intended  for  Fall 
and  Winter  Cabbage — acoolsliaded  place  isbest, 
it  the  weather  should  be  dry  they  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  sun.  if  not  protected  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  A  tew  plants  might  be  transplanted,  du¬ 
ring  this  month,  but  be  not  in  a  hurry  about  it. 
Where  your  peas  and  early  beans  are  now  grow¬ 
ing — and  where  your  early  corn  is  growing,  will 
make  you  some  fine  Fall  and  Winter  Cabbage. 
As  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  way,  spade  up 
your  ground  deep — very  deep — manure  well, 
work  well,  and  refer  to  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
of  Febnuiry,  last,  you  will  find  there  an  article 
on  the  ciiltivation  of  cabbage  ffiat  I  will  endorse 
— so  I  shall  say  rfo  more  on  this  point. 

Remember  whilst  thinning  your  corn,  that 
last  summer  was  very  dry— this  may  be  so  too  ; 
spare  it  not  because  it  looks  well  now  ;  -"tis  bet. 
ter  to  have  one  good  ear,  than  have  a  dozen 
stalks  with  nothing  on  them— the  same  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  Okra,  Tomatoes,  Pepper,  and  various 
other  things. 

Perhaps  the  fro.st  of  18th  and  19th  of  March, 
has  discouraged  you— injured  your  garden  very 
much,  no  doubt,  as  it  did  mine  ;  but  be  not  dis¬ 
heartened — commence  with  renewed  diliigence; 
take  the  ant  for  your  guide,  and  go  to  work 
again ;  and,  not  withstanding  the  frosts  of  spring 
and  the  heat  of  the  summer’s  suu,  you  will  suc¬ 
ceed  ify  ou  have  determined  to  do  so.  Plant 
corn,  an  early  variety  will  now  come  in  directly 
afteryour  first  crop  has  given  out — if  no  room 
in  the  garden,  go  to  the  field — get  a  very  rich 
place,  fresh  land  or  well  manured;  and  be  sure 
to  put  in  with  the  corn,  or  plant  sopn  after,  the 
field  bean.  There  are  many  kinds — all  that  1 


have  tried  are  good.  What  is  generally  called 
the  Kidney  Bean,  is  very  fine,  the  vines  of  any 
of  this  kind  will  run  on  the  corn,  do  it  not  much 
injury,  and  will  bear  abundant  crops  till  frost.— 
Sucotash,  one  ofthe  best  dishes  of  its  season,  is 
made  by  boiling  green  corn  and  beans  together. 
Those  who  have  never  tried  it  I  hope  will  do  so 

Table  ^jeas  ofthe  various  kinds  should  now  be 
planted — they  will^  do  best  to  them.selves. 

The  most  of  your  planting  is  now,  or  soon- 
will  be,  over.  Keep  your  ground  well  worked 
and  free  from  grass  and  weeds — and  trust  to  a 
gracious  Providence  for  a  rich  harvest,  B. 

Cultivation  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Messrs.  Editors; — Some  ofthe  planters  of 
Anderson  and  Pickens  districts  asked  me  to  give 
them  my  mode  of  planting  and  raising  sweet  po. 
toes,  through  your  paper,  which  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  doing.  It  is  as  follows: 

First.  Plow  your  land  well  and  effectually  to  a 
common  depth.  Then  run  off  at  three  feet  dis¬ 
tance,  and  cross  at  the  same.  Then  if  manure 
is  needed,  drop  it  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and 
draw  np  each  corner  so  as  to  form  a  small  hill, 
which  is  to  be  opened  with  a  hoe  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  seed.  This  opening  should  be  fisUy 
the  depth  of  the  blade  of  the  hoe.  Next,  have 
your  potatoes  cut  from  two  to  three  inches  long, 
wet  them,  and  drop  two  pieces  in  a  hill,  six  in. 
ches  apart,  and  cover  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  drying.  This  will  cause  them 
to  come  up  much  sooner  than  if  planted  dry. 

If  there  is  much  grass  atthe  first  working,  you 
may  scrape  down — then  plow  and  hill  npr  taking 
care  to  leave  the  hill  flat  or  a  little  hollow  ©u 
top,  so  as  to  retain  the  rain,  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  run  oft’  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  hill  was 
elevated  in  the  centre  as  nsua!.  In  the  subse- 
quent  workings,  some  three  or  four  if  necessary, 
I  never  cover  any  part  of  the  vine  that  can  be 
avoided.  Neither  do  I  make  my  hills  very  large. 
A  small  hill  will  wet  or  warm  through  quicker 
than  a  large  one,  and  will  make  better  potatoes, 
as  they  require  both  warmth  and  moisture  to 
perfect  them.  Nor  do  I  allow  the  vine  to  take 
root  in  the  ground  except  in  its  proper  place — 
on  top  ofthe  hill.  Should  they  do  so,  I  tear 
them  loose  once  or  twice  in  August,  I  plant 
sprouis  in  the  same  sort  of  hills,  and  work  as 
above  described.  The  planting  '^of  the  seed 
should  be  done  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or  firsj 
ofApril.  James  T.  Furguson, 

Toxon  Creek,  Pickens  Dist..,  .Apr'd,  '52 

Remarks. — We  regret  not  having  received 
the  above  communication  in  time  for  our  April 
number,  which  was  in  press  when  it.  came  to 
hand.  We  give  it  a  place,  however,  in  our 
present  number;  and,  although  it  is  too  late  to 
direct  our  readers  in  the  operation  of  planting 
the  present  crop,  it  may  yet  be  of  advantage  to 
many  in  the  after  culture.  Mr.  Furguson  is  a 
plain  farmer,  and  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing  for  the  public  eye;  but  he  is,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  one  of  the  most  successful  potato  grow¬ 
ers  in  Pickens  district;  He  tells  us  in  his  own 
plain  farmer-like  language,  how  he  does  it.  This 
hundreds  of  our  subscribers  might  do  if  they 
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were  so  disposed.  Come  out  brother  fiinners  i 
and  j)laiiters  sliow  your  hands,  and  tcacli  ' 
one  another. — Eds.  I'.  *S:.  P. 


Orndc  or  ^Kbitoil  l*lowt 


resents  a  plow  which  was  suggetecl  to 
mein  the  following  manner: — Having  a 
grading  contract  on  the  Charlotte  and 
.South  Carolina  Hail  Road,  using  TJroyles 
subsoil  plow  (it  being  u.sed  by  most  con¬ 
tractors  on  the  road)  for  obtaining  earth, 
I  found  the  draught  hard  on  teams,  be¬ 
sides  the  plough  leaving  a  bad  uneven 
surface  to  sliovel  from.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  those  associated  with  me  in 
working  the  contract,  proposed  using  a 
cast  mould  board  turning  plow,  known 
in  this  .section  as  the  Strckland,  as  this 
plow  would  leave  a  better  surface  for 
shoveling  from.  But  upon  reflection  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plow  that 
turned  over  the  earth  would  not  answer, 
for  this  reason,  viz:  the  force  required 
to  do  this  w'ould  be  lost, — a.s.  it  would  bo 
turned  over  in  flakes,  therefore  make  the 
shoveling  more  difficult.  I  set  about 
remedying  this  evil,  and  succeeded  even 
beyond  my  expectations,  both  as  to  the 
uneven  surface  and  the  facility  of  procu¬ 
ring  earth. 


This  j)low'  is  the  only  one  that  we  could  ' 
use  to  advantage  in  cutting  “hard  jjan,”  j 
soft  rock,  and  pipe  clay,  all  of  w  hich  we  | 
had  to  contend  with  in  our  rail  road  con-  \ 
tract.  As  a  a  subsoilcr,  it  has  no  superi-  ; 
or.  It  w'ill  cut  more  and  easier  with  the  ^ 
same  draught  than  any  other.  There  is 
no  mistake  about  its  “running  the  thing 
into  the  ground.”  The  advantage  in  the  i 
operation  of  this  plow  consists  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  edges  of  the  shear.  The  earth  being  i 
cut  the  full  width  of  the  shear,  presents 
but  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  upright 
bar  when  it  comes  in  contact  Avith  it. — 
thedepth  of  this  plow  (like  the  Broylesor 
Coulter)  is  regulated  by  raising  or  letting 
dowm  the  bar  to  which  the  shear  is  attach¬ 
ed  into  the  stock.  By  this  means  any  ! 
desirable  depth  may  be  obtained  from  the  j 
drought  of  one  to  four  horses,  which  can-  : 
not  be  done  with  the  celebrated  plow' of  . 
Buggies,  Noursc  &  Mason,  ofNew  York,  | 
it  being  more  complicated  and  costs  | 
three  or  four  titries]as  much  as  this,  which  1 
has  cheapne.ss,  simplicity  and  strength  j 
to  recommend  it  -canjbe  made  by  any  : 
common  country  smith.  When  one  end 
becomes  worn  or  dull,  the  other  can  be 
:  turned  forward.  It  runs  smooth  and  lev- 
;  el  at  any  depth  it  is  set  at,  and  can  be 
;  made  a  1,  2,  3,  or  4  horse  i)low,  by  simply 
I  moving  the  bar  in  the  beam,  as  before  de- 
:  scribed. 

The  following  is  the  construction  : — 
The  shear  is  in  the  form  of  a  diamond, 
8  or  10  inches  in  breadth,  and  20  to  24 
inches  in  length.  A  bar  2.ifeet  long  3  in¬ 
ches  wiile,  and  1  inch  thick,  split  5  or  6 
inches  at  one  end — lastened  to  the  shear 
wtih  bolts  and  screws  about  4  or  .3  inches 
apart;  the  prongs  of  the  bar  should  not 
be  long.  The  bar  is  put  into  a  common 
coulter  stock  ( whiclt^Ls  best  made  from 
j  the  fork  of  a  sapling  it  not  being  so  liable 
to  split);  the  shear  should  be  bevelled 
I  from  the  middle  on  the  njjper  side,  and 
i  hollowed  or  scooped  on  the  under. 

!  R.  A.  t5. 

I  Springstein,  iS.  C  April,  1852. 

j  Re.marks. — We  iliiuik  our  friend  R.  A.  S., 
especially  for  liis  club  of  new  subscribers  and 
amount  enclo.sed,  as  well  as  for  the  drawing  and 
!  description  of  his  Grade  or  Subsoil  plow,  which 
j  is  represented  above.  We  shall  have  occasion 
j  to  use  it  before  long  on  tlie  Pendleton  Rail  Road, 
j  which  Mr.  Ginns  hasjust  surveyed.  Cutofl  the 
I  tail,  or  one  point  ofthis  jdow.  and  it  is  prcci.sely 
the  article,  of  larger  size,  we  introduced  in  the 
j  vicinity  of  Pendleton  a  few  years  since,  and 
,  which  we  are  yet  using  occasionally.  Doctor 
Broyles’  improvement,  which  is  only  a  lighter 
running  plow,  we  think,  ha.s  principally  super¬ 
ceded  it  in  snbsoiling  operations. — Eus.  E,  &  P. 
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A  soil  may  be  forced,  by  extreme  care, 
enormous  expense,  and  the  use  of  ma¬ 
nure  without  tneasure,  to  produce  all 
sorts  of  crojjs  ;  but  it  is  not  in  such  sort 
of  proceedings  that  the  science  of  agri¬ 
culture  consists.  Agriculture  ought  not 
to  be  considered  an  object  of  luxury; 
and  whenever  the  produce  of  agricultu- 
tural  management  does  not  amply  repay 
the  care  and  expense  bestowed  upon  it, 
the  system  is  liad. 

A  good  agriculturist  will,  in  the  first 
place,  make  liimself acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  his  soil,  in  order  to  know  the 
different  kinds  of  plants  to  which  it 
is  best  adajitcd.  This  knowledge  may 
be  easily  acquired  by  an  acquaintance 
with  tlie  s])ecies  of  the  plants  jiro- 
duced  upon  it  spontaneously,  or  by  ex¬ 
periments  made  upon  the  land,  or  upon 
analogous  soils  in  the  neighborhood. 

But  however  w'ell  the  soil  and  climate 
may  be  to  the  cultivation  of  any  j)articu- 
lar  kind  of  vegetable,  the  former  soon 
ceases  to  be  productive,  if  constantly  aj)- 
proiuiated  to  the  culture  of  plants  of  the 
1  Same  or  analogousspecies.  Inorderthat 
1  land  may  be  cultivated  successfully,  va- 
*  rious  kinds  of  vegetables  must  be  raised 
I  upon  it  in  successloo,  and  the  rotation 
;  must  be  conducted  w'itli  intelligence, 
j  that  none  unsuited  either  to  the  soil  or 
i  climate  may  be  introduced.  It  is  the  art 
of  varying  the  crops  upon  the  same  soil 
— of  causing  different  vegetables  to  suc¬ 
ceed  one  another,  and  of  understanding 
the  effect  of  each  upon  the  soil,  that  caii 
alone  establish  that  good  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  which  constitutes  cropping. 

A  gooci  sy.stem  of  cropping  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  guarantee  of  succes* 

I  that  a  farmer  can  have.  Without  this, 

I  all  is  vague,  uncertain  and  hazardous.— 
j  In  order  to  establish  this  good  system  of 
cropping,  a  degree  of  know’Iedge  is  nec¬ 
essary,  which  unhappily  is  wanting  to 
the  greater  part  of  our  practical  farmers. 
I  shall  here  state  certain  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  w'hich  may  serve  ns  guides  in  this 
important  branch  of  agriculture. 

More  extensive  information  on  tins 
subject  may  he  •found  in  the  excellent 
works  of  Messrs.  Yvart  and  Pictet. 

Principlk  1.  All  plants  exhaust  the 
soil. 

Plants  *are  supported  by  the  earth  ; 
1  the  juices  with  which  this  is  ijnpregna- 
ted,  forming  their  jirincipal  aliment. — 
Whiter  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying 
■  these  juices  into  the  organs,  or  present- 
j  ingthem  to  tlie  suckers  of  the  roots  by 
!  \yhicb  they  are  absorbed.  'I’hus  the  pro- 
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gress  of  vegetation  tends  constantly  to 
impoverish  the  soil  ;  and  if  the  nutiiti\e 
juices  in  it  he  not  renewed,  it  will  at 
length  become  perfectly  barren. 

A  soil  well  furnished  with  manure 
may  support  several  successive  cro]).s, 
but  each  one  will  be  interior  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  till  the  earth  is  completely  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Principle  2.  All  'phnils  do  not  exhaust 
the  soil  equally. 

Plants  are  nourished  by  air,  water,  and 
lb(i  juices  contained  in  the  soil;  but  the 
different  kinds  of  plant.s  do  not  require 
the  same  kinds  of  nourishment  in  equal 
degrees.  There  are  some  that  require  to 
have  their  roots  constantly  in  water; 
others  are  best  suited  with  dry  soils  ;  and 
there  are  those  again,  that  prosper  only 
in  the  best  and  most  richly  manured  land. 

The  grains  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
grasses  push  up  long  .stalks,  in  vviiichthe 
fibrous  })rinciple  predominates.  These 
are  garnished  at  the  base  by  leaves,  the 
dry  te.xturc  and  small  surface  of  which) 
do  not  permit  them  to  absorb  much  either 
of  air  or  water.  The  j)rincipal  nourish¬ 
ment  is  absorbed  from  the  ground  by  their 
roots.  Their  stalks  furnish  little  or  no 
food  for  animals,  so  that  these  plants  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil,  without  sensibly  repiairing 
the  loss,  either  by  their  stalks,  which  are 
cut  to  be  applied  to  a  particular  use,  or 
by  their  roots,  which  are  all  that  remain 
in  the  ground,  and  which  are  dried  and 
exhausted  in  completing  the  proce.ss  of 
fruitification. 

Those  plants,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  aie 
provided  with  large,  fle.shy,  porous,. green 
leaves,  imbibe  from  the  atmosphere,  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  water,  and  receive  from 
the  earth  the  other  substances  by  which 
they  are  nourished.  If  these  are  cut 
green,  the  loss  of  juices  which  the  .soil 
has  sustained  by  their  growth,  is  less  .sen¬ 
sibly  felt,  as  a  jiart  of  it  is  compensated 
for  by  their  roots.  Nearly  all  the  jilants 
that  arc  cultivated  for  fodder,  are  of  thi.s 
kind. 

There  arc  some  plants  which,  though 
generally  raised  for  the  sake  of  their  seed, 
exhaust  the  soil  less  than  the  grains. — 
These  are  of  the  mimcrons  family'  of  leg- 
uminans  plants,  and  which  sustain  a 
tniildlc  rank  betiveen  the  two  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken.  Tlicir  perpendicular 
roots  divide  tlse  soil,  and  their  large 
leaves,  and  thick,  lco.se,  porous  stalks, 
readily  absorb  air  and  water.  These 
parts  preserve  for  a  long  time  the  juices  j 
with  which  they  are  impregnated,  and  i 
yield  them  to  the  soil,  if  the  plant  be  | 


buried  in  it  before  arriving  atmaturit}". — 
When  this  is  done,  the  field  is  still  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  and  nourishing  a  good 
crop  of  corn,  ifeans  produce  this  effect 
in  a  remarkable  degree — peas  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent. 

Generally  . speaking,  those  jilants  that 
are  cut  green,  or  whilst  in  flower,  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil  but  little.  Till  this  period 
they  have  derived  their  support  almost 
exclusively  from  the  air,  earth  and  water  ; 
their  stalks  and  roots  are  charged  with 
juices,  and  those  parts  that  are  left  in  the 
earth  after  mowing,  will  restore  to  it  all 
that  had  I)een  received  from  it  by  the 
[)lant. 

Fro?n  the  time  when  the  seed  liegins  (o 
be  formed,  the  whole  system  of  nourish¬ 
ment  is  changed  ;  the  plant  continues  to 
receive  nourishment  for  the  perfecting  of 
its  seed,  from  tliS  atmosphere  and  the 
earth,  and  al.so  yields  to  the  grain  all  the 
juices  it  had  secreted  in  its  own  stalks  i 
and  roots.  By  this  means  the  stalks  and 
roots  are  dried  and  exhausted.  When 
the  fruits  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the 
skeleton  remains  ofthe  jilant,  if  abandon¬ 
ed  to  the  earth,  restore  to  it  only  a  small 
portion  of  what  had  been  taken  from  it.  j 

The  oleaginous  seeds  exhaust  the  soil  j 
more  than  the  farinaceous  seeds;  and' 
agriculturist  cannot  be  at  too  much  pains  j 
to  free  liis  grounds  from  weeds  of  that  | 
nature,  which  so  readily  impovcri.sh 
them — especially  from  the  wild  mustard  I 
sinapis  arve7i.sis,  with  which  cultivated 
fields  arc  so  often  covered. 

Fkinciple  .3.  Plants  of  different  lands 
do  not  exhaust  the  soil  in  the  same  manner. 

Tile  roots  of  plants  of  the  same  genus 
or  family  grow  in  the  soil  in  the  same 
manner;  they  penetrate  to  a  similar 
depth,  and  extend  corresponding  dis¬ 
tances,  and  exhaust  all  that  portion  of 
the  soil  with  which  tKey  come  in  contact. 

Those  roots  which  lie  nearest  the  sur¬ 
face,  are  more  divided  than  those  that 
penetrate  deeply.  The  spindle  or  tap 
roots,  and  ail  those  that  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  earth,  throw  out  but  few  radi¬ 
cles  near  the  surface,  and  consequently 
the  ])Iant  is  siip])liell  with  nourishment 
from  the  layers  ofsoil  in  contact  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  root.  Of  the  truth  of 
this,  I  have  often  had  proof,  and  I  will 
mention  an  example.  If,  when  a  beet  or 
turnip  is  transi>lanted,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  sjiindle  be  cut  off,  it  will  not  grow 
in  length;  but  in  order  to  obtain  its  sup- 
[)lits  of  iiourisliment  from  the  soil,  it  will  j 
send  out  radicles  from  its  sides,  which  ! 
will  enable  it  to  obtain  the  necessary  sup-  , 


plies  from  the  upiier  layers  of  the  soil, 
and  the  root  will  become  roundish  instead 
of  long. 

Plants  exhaust  only  that  portion  of  tho 
soil  whicii  comes  in  contact  with  their 
roots  ;  and  a  spindle  root  may  be  able  to 
draw  an  abundance  of  nourishment  from 
land,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted  by  short  or  creeping  roots. 

The  roots  of  plants  of  the  same,  and  of 
analogous  species,  always  take  a  like  di¬ 
rection,  if  situated  in  a  soil  which  allows 
them  free  development,  and  thus  they 
pass  through  and  are  supported  by  tho 
same  layers  of  earth.  For  this  reasoDr 
we  seldom  find  trees  prosper  that  take  the 
place  ofothers  of  the  same  species,  unless 
a  suitable  period  has  been  allowed  for 
producing  the  decomposition  of  the  roots 
ofthe  first,  and  thus  supplying- the  earth 
with  fresh  manure. 

To  prove  that  different  kinds  of  plants 
do  not  exhaust  the  soil  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  me  to 
state,  that  the  nutrition  of  vegetables  is 
not  a  process  altogether  mechanical; 
that  plants  do  not  absorb  indiscriminate¬ 
ly,  nor  in  tbe  same  proportions,  all  the 
juices  and  salts  that  are  presente i  to 
them  ;  but  that  either  vitality,  or  the  con¬ 
formation  of  their  organs,  exerts  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  nutritive  action;  that 
there  is,  on  the  part  ofplants,  some  taste, 
some  choice  regarding  their  food,  as  ha.s 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Messrs.  Davy  and  De  Saussure. 
It  is  with  plants  as  it  is  with  animals; 
there  are  some  elements  common  to  all, 
and  some  peculiar  to  each  kind.  This  is 
placed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  preference 
given  by  some  plants  to  certain  salts, 
over  others. 

Principle  4.  All  plants  do  not  restore 
to  the  soil  either  the  same  quantity  or  the  same 
quality  of  manure. 

The  plants  that  grow  upon  a  soil,  ex¬ 
haust  more  or  less  of  it.s  nutritive  juices, 
but  all  return  to  it  some,  remains,  to  re¬ 
pair  a  part  of  its  loss.  The  grains  and 
the  oleaginous  seeds  may  bcplacedat  the 
head  of  those  which  exhaust  a  soil  the 
most,  and  repair  the  least,  injury  done  it. 
In  those  countries  where  plants  are 
plucked  up,  they  return  nothing  to  the 
soil  that  has  nourished  them.  There  are 
some  plants,  to  be  sure,  besides  tho.‘!e 
mentioned  above,  that  by  forming  tlicir 
seed,  consume  agreat  yiart  ofthe  manure 
contained  in  the  soil  ;  but  the  roots  of 
these  soften  and  divide  the  soil  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth,  and  the  leaves  ■wliich 
fall  from  the  stalk  during  the  progress  of 
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vegelatioi).  i'eslore  to  tlie  earth  more  tlian 
isreturneii  by  those  before  mentioned. — 
There  arc  Others  still,  the  roots  and  stalks 
of  which,  remaining  strong  and  succu¬ 
lent  after  the  production  of  their  fruits, 
restore  tothesoil  a  portion  of  the  juices 
they  had  received  from  it.  Of  thi.s  kind 
are  the  leguminous  plants. 

Many  plants  tliat  are  not  allowed  to 
produce  seed,  exhaust  the  soil  but  very 
little.  These  are  very  valuable  in  form¬ 
ing  a  system  of  successive  crops,  as  by  in¬ 
troducing  them  into  the  rotation,  ground 
may  be  made  to  produce  for  many  years 
without  the  application  of  fresh  manure. 
The  varieties  of  trefoil,  especially  clover 
and  sainfoin,  are  of  this  sort. —  ChaylaVs 
Ag.  Chemistry. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the 
world  where  it  is  so  easy  to  iiave  ample 
pasture  for  stock,  excepting  the  wild 
jirairie  lands  of  the  w'cst  and  north-w'est, 
as  in  the  old  cotton  states;  and  in  no  im¬ 
proved  country  is  the  great  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  properly  enclo.sing  them, 
less  understood  or  appreciated.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  arc  to  be  seen  everywhere 
in  the  State,  of  old  fields  and  exhausted 
lands,  so  managed  as  to  be  of  little  or  no 
value  to  their  owners.  Do  our  people 
know  that  everywhere  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  northern  States,  pasture  is 
coosidcrcd  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
farmer  ?  With  them  clover  and  the  gras¬ 
ses  are  considered  the  foundation  of  all 
good  farming.  It  may  be  said  that  clo¬ 
ver  and  the  rich  grasses  will  not  thrive 
with  us  as  with  them.  This  may  be  so 
— and  it  is  probable,  indeed,  almost  cer¬ 
tain,  that  their  mode  of  farming  would 
not  suit  us.  Our  customs  should  be  such 
as  experience  proves  arc  best  suited  to 
our  location,  if  we  cannot  have  their 
luxuriant  pastures,  we  can  have  our  short 
grass  and  broomseilgc  much  longer  than 
they  do,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  If 
we  cannot  mow  hay  for  wintering  our 
stock  as  they  do,  we  have  much  less  need 
of  it,  as  our  winters  are  short.  With 
shucks  and  straw,  and  some  other  little 
helps,  we  arc  generally  able  to  winter 
our  cattle. 

What  w'c  ought  to  do  is,  to  have  our 
w  asto  lands  so  enclosed  as  to  afibrd  an 
abundant  pasturage.  With  good  pastu¬ 
rage  w'e  can  have  fat  cattle,  more  milk 
and  more  manure.  With  plenty  of  milk, 
W’e  need  less  meat,  and  thoreforc  less 
corn  for  feeding  hogs  ;  with  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nure  we  can  raise  more  cotton  and  more 
corn,  and  more  meat  too.  By  having 


amjile  pasturage  we  can  leavethe  veget¬ 
able  matter  on  our  cultivated  fields  to  be 
turned  in»  Avoid  the  injury  of  much 
treading,  and  at  the  same  time  be  gath¬ 
ering  the  manure  to  fertalize  them. 

I  These  are  such  plain  truths,  so  obvi¬ 
ous,  that  one  w’ouhl  hardly  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  urge  them  ;  yet,  plain  as  they 
are,  they  are  not  carried  out  in  jiractice 
hy  our  farmers  in  one  case  out  of  ten. — 
Tl:c  system  of  cross-fencing  and-close 
graizing,  and  treading  of  our  cultivated 
fields,  still  continues.  Would  it  not  be 
better,  and  generally  cheaper,  too,  that 
the  cross-fences  should  all  be  removed 
and  apjdied  to  enclosing  permanent  pa.s- 
ture.s?  But  many  of  us  have  also  branch  j 
and  creek  bottoms  that  with  jiroper  at-  j 

i  tention  would  produce  the  best  kind  of  j 
"rasses.  It  is  certain  the  herds-grass  and  i 

I  C  j 

!  white  clover  succefid  well  in  such  places  j 
and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  many  of 
the  grasses  they  now'  produce  sjiontane- 
ously,  would,  with  proper  attention, 
prove  valuable.  In  fact,  sev’cral  of  my 
acquaintances  cut  considerable  quantities 
of  hay  on  their  wet  bottoms  the  last  dry 
summer,  which  has  helped  them  mate¬ 
rially  in  carrying  their  stock  through  the 
winter.  It  is  not  slow  business.  A  hand 
can  save  more  of  it  in  a  day  than  ho  can 
of  fodder.  The  reader  may  think  I  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  in  telling  what 
every  body  knows;  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  not  what  every  body  iiracticcs,  and  it 
is  of  use  sometimes  to  be  reminded  of 
what  we  already  know. 

To  sum  up  what  1  have  to  say  in  n 
fe’.v  words,  let  me  urge  every  farmer  in 
Laurens  to  enclose  for  himself  a  good 
pasture — one  that  will  keep  fat  all  sum¬ 
mer  as  many  cattle  as  he  can  carry  in 
good  condition  through  the  winter.  And 
let  him  avail  liiniselfto  the  extent ofthese 
helps  to  increase  his  manure  pile.  Let 
liim  tend  less  land,  better  manured  and 
better  tended,  to  be  sure  to  put  in  enough 
corn  and  small  grain  before  cotton,  and 
I  will  {)rornise  Iiim  a  happy  indepen- 
dancc.  Franklin. 

Lmirensvillc  Herald] 

t uciijsiljcrs  and  Sqnnfthfs, 

jMr.  Editor: — I’hosc  who  arc  fond  of 
tlicse  excellent  garden  vegetables  may 
raise  a  plentiful  supply  during  Ihedryest  1 
and  most  unfavorable  seasons: 

Select  a  bed  in  the  garden,  of  the  prop¬ 
er  size,  manure  well  and  spade  it  up  thor¬ 
oughly  to  the  dej)th  often  or  twelve  in-  j 
dies.  In  the  middle  of  the  bed  make  a  j 
hole  18  or  20  inches  deep,  and  place  in  j 
it,  in  an  upright  position,  an  old  barrel  i 


witiiout  heads,  and  till  the  barrel  halffuli 

of  good  stable  or  fowl  house  manure. _ 

Plant  in  hills  at  distances  to  suit  the 
ground,  putting  five  or  six  seeds  in  a  hill. 
When  the  i.iants  are  well  up,  then  throw 
out,  leaving  as  many  as  may  be  desirable 
of  the  strongest  and  heahhiest  looking 
ones,  and  cultivate  as  usual. 

During  dry  weather,  ])our  into  the  bar¬ 
rel  several  buckets  of  water,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  about  sun-down.  This  will  speedi¬ 
ly  be  absorbed  hy  the  thir.sty  eaith,  and 
will  not  fail  to  find  its  way  to  the  feeders 
of  the  vines,  thus  affording  not  only  mojsr 
lure  lint  a  good  sujrjily  of  fertilizing  mat¬ 
ter,  held  in  solution  by  the  water. 

This  method  has  prov’ed  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  some  . of  the  dryest  seasons,  and 
is  sent  to  yon  in  the  hojic  that  it  may  bo 
of  advantage  (o  some  of  your  reader.^.  It 
is  certainly  worth  a  trial,  especially  by 
those  wl>o.se  gardens  are  in  a  high  dry 
situation. — Ibid.  •  L.  S. 

Pagcsville  .-ipril,  1852. 


New  ItndHclicas  i«j  Agi'toultuvc. 

'iKSsns.  Editors: — The  inductions  I 
’nave  drawn  from  the  practical  facts 
which  have  passed  under  my  personal 
observation,  since  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
difier  .so  materially  from  the  received 
opinions  of  the  present  day,  that  I  have 
been  induced  to  submit  (hem  for  your 
consideration,  under  the  hope  and  ex¬ 
pectation  that  you  or  some  one  equally 
qualified  will  correct  them  if  they  sliouhl 
prove  (o  be  erroneous.  With  this  view, 
I  shall  state  them  in  distinct,  substan¬ 
tive  propositions  : 

1st.  It  is  not  true  that  any  plant 
whicli  the  farmer  is  interested  in  cultiva¬ 
ting,  derives  its  principle  nutriment  from 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere. 
Although  air  is  indispensable  to  vegeta¬ 
ble  ns  well  ns  animal  life,  it  is  equally 
true  that  no  animal  can  live  without 
food,  and  no  plant  exist  in  an  impoverish¬ 
ed  soil  -without  manure  at  the  root. 

2.  That  the  only  food  of  plants  known 
to  the  practical  farmer,  is  manure,  or  the 
residue  of  putrifaclion.  Neither  water, 
oil,  carbon,  phlogiston,  nor  the  suljibatcs, 
phosphates  of  ammonia,  nitrates,  muri¬ 
ates,  carbonates,  silicates,  jihosjihates  of 
soda  and  jiotasii,  nor  the  carbonates,  .sul¬ 
phates,  phosphates  of  ammonia,  lime, 
magnesia;  nor  acids,  nor  alkalies,  have 
ever  been  proved  to  be  aliment  of  plants, 
nnconiiected  with  the  putrified  substan¬ 
ces  whicli  contain  them. 

3.  It  is  not  true  that  different  vegeta¬ 
ble  matters,  during  their  growth,  extract 
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different  fertilizing  saltn  from  the  earth.  | 
For  lands  exhausted  hy  continued  culti- i 
ration  in  one  kind  of  grain,  will  not  pro-  , 

duce  a  more  remunerating  crop  of  any  , 

^  i 

other  kind. 

4.  It  is  not  true  that  lands  under  culti-  I 
ration  cannot  he  made  to  preserve  tlieir 
natural  fertility  without  manure;  on  the 
contrary,  lands  naturally  [loor,  may  he  ^ 
made  exceedingly  fertile  witliont  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  manure  of  any  kind  whatever. 

5.  'There  is  no  natural  disintegration 
of  the  soil  in  a  state  of  repose,  and  a  for-  ’ 
Illation  of  alkalies,  unless  its  surface  he 
covered  with  some  suhstance  or  other.— 
Exhausted  lands,  which  remain  uncov¬ 
ered,  never  improve  in  fertility  hy  rest,  (a) 

6.  The  residue  of  the  decomposition  of 
ve<»'etahlo  substance,  or  the  “ash  ofi 

O  ^  I 

plants,”  is  not  manure,  (a)  Nor  can  ma¬ 
nure  be  made  of  any  sub.stancc,  without  : 
the  aid  oftlie  putrifuctivo  process.  | 

7.  That  the  analytical  inv?stigations 
of  learned  chemists,  totally  disregarding 
the  vital  principle  of  life,  have  not  pro¬ 
moted  the  interests  of agj-iculture.f a)  On 
the  contrary,  diverting  the  attention  of 
agriculturists  from  careful  ohsorvations  i 

O  ^ 

of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  : 
inductive  reasonings  drawn  therefrom,  | 
have  been  decitledly  injurious  to  its  best  | 

interests.  ^ 

8.  That  shade  is  the  great  fertilizing 

agent ;  the  putrifactive  fermentation  can-  ; 
not  be  produced  without  it:  and,  conse- 
ituently,  no  manures  can  he  made,  and 
jiiQ  fertility  imparted  to  the  earth,  in  any 
inanner,  independent  of  its  influenhe. 

y.  That  tho  earth  itself  is  ca[)able  of 
;being  converted  into  the  best  manure  ;  to 
effect  this,  it  is  only  necessary  that  it 
should  bo  densely  shaded.  That  is,  it 
should  be  located  favorably  for  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  putrefactive  fermentation. 

10.  That  the  fertility  imparted  to  the 
soil  is  more  permanent,  when  produced 
by  shade,  than  from  the  application  of 

any  manure  whatever,  (a) 

11.  That  every  particle  of  earth,  as  it; 
is  naturally  constituted,  contains  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fertilizing  principle.  The 
surface  earth  or  “  mould,”  is  fertilized 
earth  itself  caused  by  shade,  and  not  the 
residue  of  vegetable  decomposition. foj 

12.  Tho  difference  in  the  fertility  ofthe 
soil,  in  our  native  forest  lands,  arises  sole¬ 
ly  from  the  circu instance  of  the  surface 
soil  being  more  or  less  densely  shaded. — 
Pine,  which  have  no  leaves,  and  white 
and  rod  oak,  which  part  with  theirs  so  re¬ 
luctantly,  never  leave  the  surface  soil  as  ; 

fa  J  We  disssent  froai  all  these  proposition-.’ 
--Eds.  F.  ^  p, 

’  I 


fertile  as  tlioso  which  drop  their  leaves 
with  the  first  frosts, 

I-S.  Many  plants  do  Impart  more  fer¬ 
tility  to  the  soil  than  they  extract  from  it 
during  tlieir  growth — not  in  “  cxere- 
ments,”  huthy  their  shade. 

14.  The  natural  provision  for  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  worn-out  lands  appears  to  be 
this  :  That  some  plants,  like  some  ani¬ 
mals,  require  hut  little  food,  these  thrive 
best  on  the  poorest  soils.  Every  practi¬ 
cal  farmer  knows,  that  if  additional  fer¬ 
tility  be  given  to  the  soil,  they  disappear 
almost  magically. 

15.  However  industrious  and  energet¬ 
ic  a  farmer  may  be,  be  cannot  continue 
to  cultivate  a  farm  exceeding  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  and  preserve  its  natural  fer¬ 
tility  by  manures  made  on  the  farm.  lie 
attemjits  an  impossibility  and  must  fail. 

IG.  Through  the  agency  of  shade,  eve¬ 
ry  farmer  may  fertilize  overy  acre  of  land 
wliich  lie  is  able  to  cultivate.  In  thisi 
consists  the  perfection  of  agriculture,  (b) 

1  most  sincerely  believe  that  these 
propositions  may  be  abundantly  sustain¬ 
ed  by  facts,  iiruniinently  belore  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  agriculturist.- — Ploxv,  Loom, 
and  Anvil. 

(b)  How  shade?  —  Eos.  F.  &  F. 

“  Nathan,  where  IS  the  shovel  ?  Here 
I’ve  been  hunting  long  enough  to  do  my 
work  twice  over,  and  can’t  find  the  shov* 
cl.” 

The  farmer  was  wroth. 

“I  ilon’t  know  where  ’tis,  father;  swn- 
mers  about,  I  suppose.” 

The  two  joined  in  the  search. 

“Nathan,  you  have  left  the  shovel  where 
you  have  worked,  I  know.  Why  don’t 
you  always  put  the  tools  in  their  places  ?” 

“  Where  is  the  place  for  the  shovel,  I 
should  like  to  know,  father?” 

lie  could’nt  tell.  It  had  no  place.— 
Sometimes  it  was  laid  in  the  wagon,  and 
occasionally  accompanied  that  vehicle 
when  harnessed  in  a  llurr}^  Sometimes 
it  was  hung  up  with  the  harness,  to  fall 
down  when  not  wanted,  or  get  covered 
up  when  it  was.  A  great  deal  of  shoe- 
leather  had  come  to  naught  by  that  shovel. 
It  hud  at  times  more  tlian  the  oblivious¬ 
ness  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  defied  dis¬ 
covery.  So  it  was  with  all  the  other 
tools.  They  would  seem  to  vanish  at 
times,  and  then  come  to  light  rusty  as  old 
anchors. 

The  farmers  barn  was  crowded.  He 
had  no  “spare  room”  there.  There  was 
several  in  his  dwelling.  But  the  barn 
was  always  cranuned — it  was  a  kind  of 
mammoth  saussage — stuffed  every  year. 


So  there  was  no  room  for  a  special  apart" 
ment  for  the  tools.  In  liis  imagination 
he  never  sa^v  his  hoes  bung  on  a  long 
cleat,  his  chains  nl!  regular  in  a  row,  his 
rakes  and  his  long  forks  over  head  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  he  wa.«  never  anxious  for  such  a 
convenient  room. 

Why  ? 

Ills  fathernever  had  a  tool  house,  and  hia 
father  was  called  a  good  farmer. 

So  he  was,  then — in  his  day — but  thero 
are  better  husbandmen  now,  let  me  say, 
and  I  desire  to  shock  no  one’s  veneration. 

Did  they  find  the  shovel?  No!  they 

;  might  as  well  have  searched  for  the 

I  p 

philosopher’s  stone,  .seemingly.  Nathan 
started  for  Mr.  Goodman’s  to  borrow  one, 

I  Tiieir  work  must  be  done,  and  borrow 
he  must. 

I 

j  “I  don’t  know  as  you  can  fnd  one  in  my 
tool  house,”  replied  Mr  Goodman. 

Nathan  noticed  that  he  bore  down  on 
some  ofhis  words  like  a  man  on  a  plow 
beam.  Didn’the mean  something?  Na¬ 
than  went  to  the  tool  room  thoughtfully. 
A  door  on  wheels  opened  with  a  slight 
push,  and  there  were  Goodman’s  tools — 
enough,  Nathan  thought,  to  equip  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Sappers  and  Miners!  Ilatcliets, 
axes,  saws,  tree-scrapers,  grafting  tools, 
hoes,  diggers,  shovels,  spades,  pick-axes, 
crow-bars;  plows,  harrows,  culti vator.s 
seed-sowers;  sieves,  trowels, rakes,  pitch 
forks,  flails,  chains,  yokes,  muzzles,  ropes, 
crow-twine,  baskets,  measures, —  all  were 
there,  neatly  and  compactly  arranged. 
It  was  Goodman’s  ar^-- — to  save  him  from 
the  deluge  of  uuthrift! — Here  every  night 
the  tools  were  brought  in  and  wiped  clean 
and  hung  up  in  their  places.  The  next 
morning  a  job  could  be  commenced  at 
once.  Goodman  knew.  He  partitioned 
off  a  large  room  in  his  new  barn  for  tools. 
It  was  central  and  easy  of  access.  It  was 
a  pleasant  place  for  a  visitor;  the  tools 
were  the  best  of  their  kind.  Every  new 
shovel  or  rake,  or  fork,  before  used,  was 
W(?I1  oiled  with  linseed  oil,  which  left  the 
\vood  smooth  and  impervious  to  water* 
Goodman  often  says,  T  had  rather  have 
the  few  hundred  dollars  I  have  spent  for 
tools  so  invested  than  tlie  same  in  rail 
road  stock.  It  pays  better.’ 

Now  there  is  no  patent  on  CoodmaiVs 
plan,  and  1  hope  many  will  go  into  it: — ■ 
the  more  “successful  imitations”  the  betr 
ter. — Commonwealth, 


Parch  half  a  pint  of  rice  until  it  is 
brown — then  boil  it  as  rice  is  usually 
done.  Eat  slowly,  and  it  will  stop  the 
most  alarniiug  diarrhoD, 
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Oil  from  Kosiit 

'The  Ulea  tlfproducing  oil  from  a  sub* 
istaticclike  rOsiil,  bCCDis  at  first  strange; 
and  before  chemistr}’  bad  disclosed  to  us 
the  compound  nature  of  bodies,  would 
ha're  boett  dectned  nearly  as  cbinicrlcn* 
ns  tllal  of  the  trnUsinatation  of  metals, 
held  by  the  alchemists.  But  the  thing  i  reliable  and  efficacious  remedy  for  the 
is  done.  A  few  days  since,  we  were  in-  |  epidemic  is  an  emetic  sufficiently  active 


Tuk  CuoiiERA  BaffjjEO. — Jo  the  very 
height  of  the  cholera  in  this  city  last  year 
-—viz:  the  20th  of  June,  1849 — Dr.  Tur¬ 
ner,  the  chrono-lherrnalist,  published  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  an  essay,  demon¬ 
strating,  by  argumants  drawn  from  rea¬ 
son  and  from  experience,  that  the  most 


vited  by  Mr.  L.  Maynard,  one  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Boston  Oil  Company,  to 
visit  their  works  at  South  Boston.  The 
bnisiness  ofthis  company  is  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  oil  from  rosin,  wli:ch  was  com- 
tncnccd  in  June,  1851.  Tliree  distinct 
article-5  arc  obtained  from  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  Vi«  :  spirits  of  turpentine,  oil  ao.d 
pitch— the  latter  the  residuum  at  the 
close  of  the  process.  Tlie  oil  which  is 
the  primary  object,  consists  of  the  kinds 
which  are  various!}'  adapted  to  machine¬ 
ry,  carrying  leather,  and  the  preparation 
of  paint.s.  Wc  arc  assured  that  all  these 
are  of  superior  quality  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  purposes  ;  that  leather  for  which  the 
oil  was  used  in  the  currying  process,  has 
been  mads  into  hoots  and  shoes  and 
found  to  do  as  good  service  as  (hat  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  old  mode  ;  tlint  for  harness, 
mid  all  the  ordinary  apiilicatioiis  of  oil 
to  leather,  is  unsurpassed;  that  the  kind 


to  assist  the  efforts  of  nature  in  cleansing 
the  system.  This  wa-s  thought,  at  the 
time,  rather  a  hold  proposition,  and  was 
taking  the  "  hull  by  the  horns”  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  faculty.  The  position  has 
been  very  well  sustained,  however. — 
Emetics  of  various  kinds  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  advantageously  in  various  jiarts 
of  the  country.  *The  simplest  form  is 
that  described  by  one  of  our  seacajitains 
— Capt.  I’cabody,  of  (he  jiacket  ship, 
“Isaac  wright,”  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Tur¬ 
ner  in  July  last,  viz  :  “  A  table-spoonful 
of  salt,  a  tea-spoonful  of  red  pepper,  in 
a  tumbler  of  hot  water” — ingredients  to 
be  obtained  in  every  well  regulated 
bousebold.  This  prescrijitioii  is  simple 
enougli,  and  one  concerning  which  we 
arc  pleased  to  sec  it  asserted,  that  it  has 
been  used  in  the  western  part  of  our 
country,  the  only  place  affording  an  0|)- 
licrtuiiity  of  trying  U  since  its  publica- 


friends,  secured  a  quantity  of  (dnms  in 
this  way,  to  preserve  them  until  her  re¬ 
turn.  They  were  found  to  have  kept  in 
excellent  condition,  long  after  tiie  fruit 
had  disappeared  from  tlic  garden.  From 
the  hint  thus  afforded,  Mr.  Morey,  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  one  or  two  others,  laid  down 
grapes  in  this  manner  last  full,  and  they 
enjoyed  tlic  luxury  of  fresh  fine  fruit  du¬ 
ring  the  winter,  until  the  onrly  part  of 
March. 

I  \y  effectual  and  easy  way  to  stop  the. 

I  the  tlowingofblood  from  a  cut  or  wound, 

;  is  to  take  a  few  dry  Ijeans,  pound  tlieni 
I  uj)  ])retty  fine,  and  apply  them  to  the  cut 
I  and  tlic  blood  will  instantly  .stop.  The 
j  cut  should  he  entirely  covered  up  with 
!  this  powder. 


prepared  for  machinery,  is  preferred  to  j  lion,  with  the  “  most  invariable  succcs.s.” 
the  best  sj)erm  oil — the  cost  of  the  funner  i  But  there  is  sometbing  more  important 
being  only  eighty-five  cents  per  gallon,  |  eoneected  with  it  llian  the  mere  reliev- 
tlic  latter  is  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents.  |  ing  of  patients.  The  knowledge  that  an 
A  certificate  has  been  given  by  \Vm.  IM.  |  efficient  remedy  exists,  dis[)elsall  panic 
Ellis,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  j — wliicli  every  one  knows  is  ten  limes 
Yard  at  Washington,  stating  that  he  has  |  worse  than  tlie  mere  disease — and  ex- 
sulijectcd  this  oil  to  the  most  carcfnl  tests,  |  tracts  tlic  fangs  of  a  once  dreaded  mon- 
and  that  he  finds  it  equal,  if  not  superior  ster.  The  cholera  is  now  like  tlic  plague, 
to  the  best  oils  that  have  been  used  in  yellow  fever,- and  smal I  j)ox— a  toothless 
that  Yard — viz.:  winter-strained  sperm,;  tiger. — ?so(ili\s  Sunday  Times. 


Ti-MEFor  I’auxTINg  Houses. — Repeat¬ 
ed  experiments  show  that  paint  put  on 
Iiouses  late  in  nulninn,  or  in  winter,  will 
last  far  longer  than  that  put  on  in  warm 
weather.  In  cob!  wentlier  the  oil  dries 
on  ‘lie  clapljoards,  and  with  other  ingre¬ 
dients  forms  a  diirahiu  body,  hut  in  hot. 
weather  the  hoards  absorb  the  oil,  and 
what  remains  on  tlie'snrfuce  has  hut  lit¬ 
tle  substance. —  Gen.  Former. 

Cure  for  Wounds  in  Cattle.— The 
most  aggravated  wounds  of  domestic  an.^ 
itnal.s  are  easily  cured  Willi  a  portion  of 
tlie  }  oik  of  eggs  mixed  in  (be  spirit  of 
turpentine  of  Florence. 

The  part  afieclcd  mu.st  be  bathed'  sev¬ 
eral  times  eacli  day  willi  tlie  mixlurc,^ 
and  a  perfect  cure  will  lie  effected  in  for- 
ty-eiglit  liours. 


and  pure  neat’s  loot  oil.  He  states  llial  j 
on  bearings  orjournals  ninniiig  at  high; 
velocities,  “there  is  not  the  sliglitcst  ap-  ; 
jieaiance  of  tlie  formation  of  gum,  and  j 
the  oil  appears  to  be  better  diflused  and  I 
to  remain  much  longer  on  tlie  bearings  j 
than  sperm  oil.”  Mr.  Soiitlier,  of  South  j 
Boston,  gives  similar  testimony,  and  j 
states  that  one  application  daily  of  tlie 


Cure  for  Rheumatism. — Dissolve  lialf 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre  in  a  jiint  of  hraiidy, 
and  take  ataliie spoonful  every  day.  Itis 
said,  by  those  wlio  have  tried  tlic  experi¬ 
ment,  to  he  a  most  excellent  antidote  for 
that  double  twisting,  painful  complaint, 
— Boston  Post. 

Efficacy  of  Cotton  in  Presekvinu 
“Boston  Oil.”  keeps  his  macliint;ry  in  j  Fruit. — We  have  been  informed,  by  a 
better  order  tlian  two  applications  of  |  gentleman  who  lias  had  jiraclical  iiroof of 
sperm  oil.  j  its  success,  of  a  new  mode  of  keeping 

It  is  a  beautiful  article  without  any  disa-  ;  fruits  frcsli  for  liic  table,  as  grapes,  jilums, 
gl'Geflhle  taste  or  smell.  The  process  of  i  &c.,  a  long  time  after  they  have  been 
manufacturing  was  invented  by  Louis  S.  ]  gatliercd.  Itis  simply  to  alternate  them 
Robbins,  of  New  York,  by  whom  a  patent  in  layers  witli  cotton  halting,  in  clean 


of  it  has  been  secured. 
tor. 


-Boston  Cultica- 


Never  speak  of  natural  defects  iii  the 
company  of  the  defonued. 


stone  jars,  and  to  ]>lace  them  in  a  cliam- 
i)cr  secure  from  frost.  A  servant  in  tlie 
family  of  Wm.  Morey,  Union  Village, 
M  ashingtoii  count!',  about  to  visit  her 


j  A  Tried  Keceitt  for  Bi'jrns. — Iveep 

1  on  hand  a  saturated  solution  of  alum, 
i  .  >  ’ 

(four  ounces  in  a  quart  of  hot  water.)  dip 

!  .1  cotton  cloth  in  tins  solution  and  lay  it 

I  immediately  on  tlie  burn.  As  soon  as  it 

sliall  become  liot  or  dry,  replace  it  with 

niiollier,  and  thus  continue  the  compress 

1  as  often  as  it  drie.s,  wliich  it  will,  at  first, 

do  very  rapidly.  The  pain  immediately 

j  cGa.ses,  and  in  about  2-1  liours  under  tbi.s 

j  treatment  tlie  wound  ivill  lie  Iicalcd,  cs- 

'  jiecially  if  the  solution  lie  applied  before 

;  the  blisters  arc  formed.  The  astringent 

and  drying  quality  of  the  alum  conipletc- 

i  ly  prevents  them.  The  deepc.st  burn.®, 

:  tlio.se  caused  by  boiling  water,  drops  of 

I  melted  metal,  ])!iosplioroii.s,  gunpowder, 

'  fnlininaliug  powder,  See.  have  all  hecu 

■  cured  by  llii.s  .specific. 

Utter  no  word  that  will  w  ouiid  Die  feel¬ 
ings  of  tliosc  who  are  in  Iiumlile  circum¬ 
stances. 


1 
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SoujJM,  ; 

Mr.  Editor  : — Of  all  the  dishes  served 
nt  our  tables,  soup  is  the  most  economi¬ 
cal,  the  most  wholesome,  and  ouirht  he 
the  most  palatable,  and  yet  to  see  the 
little  care  bestowed  upon  it,  one  would 
suppose  it  either  positively  deleterious 
or  wholly  innutritions.  “  Why,”  says 
one  ofyour  lady  readers,  “  I  never  trouble 
^nyself  about  soups,  because  none  of  rny 
family  like  them.”  And  are  you  (piilc 
.sure,  my  dear  madam,  that  they  have  ev-  ' 
er  tasted  soup  ?  for,  jjardon  my  blunt-  | 
ness,  the  tureen  of  lukewarm,  greasy  : 
-Stuff,  black  with  pepper  and  reeking  with  ; 
cabbage  and  onion,  which  your  cook  dai-  j 
ly  serves  up  to  them  under  that  name,  is  | 
but  little  better  than  a  happy  imitation  1 
of  dish-water.  Truly  you  fax  their  po- | 
litensss  too  tar  if  you  do  not  expect  them  I 

to  commit  that  terrible  breach  of  good  i 

®  I 

manners,  “decline  sotij).”  ! 

With  the  French,  who  of  all  people  iti  ' 
the  world  undenstand  best  tiie  gastro-  ! 
nomic,  and  what  is  quite  as  much  to  our  j 
purpose,  the  economic  art,  soup  is  ever  a  i 
prelude  to  dinner.  And  from  the  pan-  ; 
per,  who  pay.s  liis  seas  for  one  dip  of  the 
iron  spoon,  \vith  his  chance  for  one  of  ilic 
hi  ts  of  meat  floating  in  the  immense  cal¬ 
dron,  to  the  would-be  ern'ieror,  I  doubt 
whether  a  man  in  France  ever  willingly  , 
takes  bis  dinner  without  his  soup,  mar-  ' 
or  vegetable.  | 

That  it  is  wiiolesonis,  ,'ili  v.u!l  allow  .  i 

1  1 

•that  It  is  economical,  is  equally  true  ;  for  ' 
ithe  bony  shin,  and  even  the  tail  of  the  j 
iOX,  are  often  thrown  away  as  worthless,  | 
are,  from  the  quantity  of  gelatine  they  i 
contain,  particularly  adapted  to  soup  ma-  j 
king,  ;  and  I  have  eaten  most  delicious  j 
SOU})  made  from  the  carcass  of  a  turkey  j 
w'hich  had  dined  a  family  consisting  ofi 
three  grown  })crsons  and  two  children  | 
for  three  days.  And  thatit  is  jialalable,  I  [ 
.think  you  will  agree,  if  you  follow  the 
accompanying  excellent  directions,  ta¬ 
ken  from  a  news}ni})er.  In  addition  to 
’these,  I  will,  with  yonr  p(;nnission,  send 
you,  from  time  to  lime,  such  recipes  for  | 
soups  as  I  may  deem  acceptable  to  the  j 
leadcr.s  of  the  Southern  Planter.  j 

“  MaJdng  Saups.—The  delicate  and; 
proper  blending  of  savors  is  the  chief  art  i 
of  good  soup  making.  Be  sure  to  .skim 
the  grease  off  the  soup  when  it  first  boils, 
or  it  will  not  become  clear.  Tltrow  in  a 
little  salt  to  bring  up  the  skum.  Re¬ 
move  all  the  grease.  Be  sure  and  .sim¬ 
mer  softly,  and  never  let  a  soup  boil  hard. 
Put  the  meat  into  cold  water  and  let  it  j 
gfovy  warm  slowly-  This  di.":solvf-.s  the 


gelatine,  allows  the  albumen  to  disen¬ 
gage  and  the  skum  to  rise,  and  diffuses 
the  savory  part  of  the  meat.  Tut  if  the 
soup  is  over  a  liot  fire  the  albumen  coagu-- 
lates  and  hardens  the  meat,  prevents  the 
water  from  penetrating,  and  the  savory 
})art  from  disengaging  it.self.  Thus  the 
broth  will  he  without  flavor,  and  the  meat 
tough. 

Allow  two  table-.'^poonfuls  of  salt  to 
four  quarts  of  sou}),  w'here  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  vegetables,  and  one  half  where  there 
are  few.  Do  not  leave  any  fat  floating  on 
the  surface.  A  quart  of  water,  or  a  little 
less,  to  a  })Ound  of  meat,  is  a  good  rule. — 
Soup  inaile  of  uncooked  meat  is  as  good 
the  second  day,  if  heated  to  the  boiling 
}>oint.  If  more  woitcr  is  needed,  use  boil¬ 
ing  hot  water,  ns  cold  or  lukewarm  sjioils 
the -soup,  ft  is  thought  that  the  })Otato 
water  is  unhealthy,  and,  ihorefore,  pota¬ 
toes  siiould  not  be  boiled  in  soup,  but 
boiled  elsewhere  and  added  afterwards 
wlien  nearly  cooked.  The  water  in 
which  poultry  or  fresh  meat  is  boiling, 
should  he  saved  for  gravies  or  soup  the 
next  day.  Ifycni  do  not  need  it,  give  it 
to  the  j)oor.  Kee]>  tlie  vo.'^sel  tight  in 
wfliicli  you  boil  soup,  that  the  flavor  may 
not  be  lost.  Never  leave  soup  in  metal 
pots,  as  sometimes  a  family  is  thus  j>ois- 
oned.  Thickened  soups  require  more 
seasoning,  nearly  double  tlie  quantity 
u.'ed  for  tiiin  son})s.” 

- — -Uigoju.---- — 

As  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  seen 
many  valuable  farm  horses  spoiled  and 
rendered  comparatively  useless  by  bad 
management  in  breaking,  I  think  it  may  j 
not  })rove  unusefnl  to  .some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  to  give  them  ihediensht  of  our  ])rac- 
tice  in  breaking  colts  to  harness,  which 
is  1)}^  no  means  new,  but  has  been  in  use  j 
for  many  years,  and  only  requires  })ublic- 
ity  to  make  it  more  generally  practised. 

The  fall  rftcr  the  colt  is  two  years  old, 
he  should  he  bridled  and  tied  securely  to 
a  pairof  steady  horses,  and  taken  to  the 
field  and  |)ermitted  to  walk  by  the  side 
them  for  two  or  three  days  whilst  they 
are  at  ])lough.  The  gear  may  then  he  ])ut 
on,  and  the  same  proce.ss  gone  through 
with  for  several  days,  when  the  colt  may 
hitched  and  worked  for  one  or  two  days. 
He  should  then  be  turned  out  and  not 
used  any  more  until  the  next  spring, 
when  he  may  be  used  moderately  and 
again  turned  out,  and  taken  ut)  again 
and  again  throughout  the  season  ;  after 
which,  he  may  be  used  as  may  suit  the 
owner,  l  iie  advantage  of  tliis  mode  ot’j 
breaking  is  that  the  horse  rarely,  if  ever.,  | 


kicks,  and  are  easily  made  to  work 
any  kind  of  vehicle  the  owner  may  de¬ 
sire.  In  thirty  years  I  have  never  de¬ 
parted  from  this  practice,  without  suffer¬ 
ing  more  or  less  from  it. — Cor.  Southern 
Plan  ter. 

- — wgQBifi.  - 

Ciisttii 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this 
substance,  which  has  proven  to  be  of  so 
much  utility  in  the  mechanic  arts,  should 
have  so  long  escaped  the  enteiqirise  of 
European  and  Americsn  commerce.  It.s 
a})plication  to  important  branches  of  ina- 
chanics  is  already  nearly  as  extensive, 
and  quite  as  })rofltabIe,  as  tliat  of  caoutch¬ 
ouc;  and  in  many  respects,  its  resem¬ 
blance  and  utility  are  strikingly  allied  to 
tliose  of  caoutchouc  -both  substances  be¬ 
ing  originally  the  mere  juice  or  sap  of 
certain  but  different  trees. 

The  introduction  of  Cutta  Pcrcha  into 
the  United  States  and  Europe  iscompar- 
alively  that  of  recent  date,  the  flrst  im¬ 
portation  being  made  to  Europe  in  1844  ; 
and  until  that  })eriod  it  wa.s  w  holly  un¬ 
known  to  commerce,  although  it  had  long 
been  employed  by  the  natives  of  liic  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  from  w  hich  it  is  brought, 
as  an  efficient  substiinte  fur  wood  and 
bone,  in  the  manufacture  of  knife  han¬ 
dles,  &c.  It  is  obtained  from  the  con¬ 
crete  gum  or  sap  of  a  tree  that  grows 
wild  in  the  fore.sts  of  Malacca,  and  in 
those  of  the  iclands  bordering  upon  south¬ 
ern  Africa.  The  tree  trequently  grow.s 
to  a  very  large  t  iza,  measuring,  in  some 
instances,  as  mu  h  as  five  and  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  affording  frotn  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds  of  the  gum  to  the  single 
tree.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  obtain¬ 
ed  is  very  simiile,  but  destructive  to  tho 
tree.  The  tree  is  felled  and  cut  into  sev¬ 
eral  pieces,  and  the  gum  is  collected  as 
it  exudes  from  tlie  cut  ends.  It  is  also 
obfainctl,  in  many  instances,  by  divesting 
the  fallen  tree  of  its  bark,  and  then  scra¬ 
ping  the  sap  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
harks  and  bared  trunks.  After  being  col¬ 
lected,  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
an- until  it  resolves  itself  into  a  coagula¬ 
ted  mass,  which  it  does  in  a  very  short 
])criod  of  time. 

The  great  destruction  of  the  tree  from 
whence  Gutta  Fercha  is  jirocured,  will 
soon  render  it  very  scarce,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  very  costly,  should  its  use  con¬ 
tinue.  We  cannot  see  why  such  an  im¬ 
mense  and  usele.=s  sacrifice  of  the  tree 
should  be  pursued.  The  value  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  certainly  sufficient  to  urge  its  im¬ 
porters  to  provide  some  means  whereby 
the  tree  should  he  .saved.  We  cannolse- 
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why  the  gum  or  sap  might  not  be  secur¬ 
ed  in  tlie  same  manner  that  sap  is  extrac¬ 
ted  from  the  sugar  maple,  and  thereby 
save  the  tree  for  a  longer  period.  Gutta 
Perclia,  when  brought  into  market,  lias 
a  dark  milky,  opaque  and  solid  ajijiear- 
unce,  with  asnuili  that  is  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible.  Its  texture  is  soft  ami  fibrous, 
<111(1  is  sligiitly  oily  to  the  touch.  “  By 
the  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  a 
tenth  or  larger  part  of  vegetable  wax  or 
tallow,  any  degree  of  soluliility,  idiancy 
and  softness  may  be  acquired;  or  the 
composition  may  be  used  as  varnish  to 
cover  over  other  materials,  concealing 
any  odor,  and  inifiarling  a  surface  im¬ 
pervious  to  water.  The  applications  of 
Gutta  Percha  arc  almost  endless:  it 
makes  good  tubes  for  conveying  water  or 
gasses,  sjieaking  tubes  and  hose^  drink¬ 
ing  vessels,  basins,  and  other  domestic 
articles.  An  extensive  usei.sas  soles  for 
shoes,  which  arc  fastened  to  the  clean 
and  ra-iped  leather'sole  by  a  fluid  varnish 
made  oflho  Guita'dissolvcd  in  coal  tar.” 
A  gr-eat  field  is  presented  by  this  remark¬ 
able  substance  for  the  free  indulgence  of 
human  ingennity ;  and  should  tlie  future 
applications  ofit  accelerate  in  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  with  its  past,  we  may  expect  to 
realize  from  its  use,  most  important  ad- 


to  govern  all  our  agricultural  pursuits. —  ;  W.  A.  M.,  of  Beaufort.  S.  C .,  wlio  sends  a 
It  is  a  practice  only  serviceable  to  celery,  ;  lis^t  of  stdiscribcrs  witli  pnymeiit  enclosed,  seye^ 


or  other  jilants  which  require  to  heblanch- 
el.  This  mistaken  practice  compels  the 
plants  to  form  a  new  set  of  roots,  as  often 
as  they  are  hilled  up.  This  injures  the 
growth  ol' the  })!unts.  It  is  also  exactly 


I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  nioro  general  circula¬ 
tion  of  your  paper  in  this  Parish.  Otir  creeks 
abound  with  salt,  mar.sli-unul  and  marl,  and  1 
wish  some  one  who  could  wiite,  woidd  give  you 
the  result  of  their  experiments  with  the  above. 
We  have  also  an  abundance  of  rush  and  marsfi 


Cidculatcd  to  cany  ofTi.iins  and  pioduce  j  liorderiiig  on  the  creeks  ami  rivers,  which, 
artificial  droughts.  A  level  cultivation, 
which  isthe  best,  should  only  be  deep 
enough  to  extirpate  weeds.  Ridging 
and  cutting  tlie  roots  of  the  plants  with 
tlie  plow,  although  very  commonly  done, 
is  unduuhtedly  an  injurious  practice.  Tlie 
hoe  and  cultivator  are  the  best  iustru- 
iiioiits  forcleaniug  crops.  ^ 


if  leclaimed,  would  yield  from  150  to  300  pounds 
of  Sea  Island  cotton  (cleaned)  per  acre.”  Wcp 
have  many  subscribers  in  the  low  country,  that 
migiit  ifdlsposed,  give  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  above  subjects.  V'f  e  ask  tii«  favor  of 
them  to  do  so. 

How  many  of  our  snbscriher.s  con'd  not,  willi 
I  a  little  exertion,  do  as  our  friend,  whose  innitiald 


'.re  givr'u  above,  lias  done.  Instead  of  sending 


ECiSi'i’OStS’  'i'AISE.lL'. 

.'Vor.nT  non  the  rAiiMcn  a.vd  Pi-anteu. — 
We  litivc  recently  appointed  Mr.  II.  I’.  Dou- 
THET,  of  Tnskaloo.sa,  .\!ahama,  our  agent  for 
procuring  .<nh.scrlber.s  to  the  F’An.viin  and  Pi.an- 
Tiin,  in  .Alabama,  and  otlurr  States, 'inAvhicli  ha 
may  travel.  He  i.s  authorized  to  make  eollee- 
tionsnnd  to  give  receipts  for  lire  same. 

SeaEOKN  &  Cil.MAl?. 


vantages. 


-Ur}ion  ArList. 


A  of 

We  were  shown  ye.9tcrc!ay  h-y  Captain 
Howard  of  Charleston  Ni'ck,  out',  of  the 
most  curious  deviations  from  the  ordina¬ 
ry  regularity  of  organic  development  that 
it  has  ever  been  otir  fortune  to  meet,  it 
was  an  egg  of  extraordinary'  dimension.s, 
the  produce  of  a  fowl  of  tho  variety 
known  as  the  “Ostrich  breed.”  'J’he 
eggs  of  this  variety  are  large,  but  this  was 
what  a  distinguished  naturalist  of  our 
acquaintance  would  call  a  “  thundering” 
egg — so  big  that  an  ostrich  might  have 
confessed  it  without  much  co!Klo.scen- 
lion.  It  was  well  shaped,  too,  and  on 
being  broken,  there  was  the  albumen, 
and  within  it  the  yolk,  and  the  evidence 
(jffertility ijnraistakable — but  lo  !  on  Ite- 
ing  turned  and  emptied,  there  was  in  the 
middle,  another  egg,  perfectly  shaped 
hard  shelled,  and  the  size  of  the  common 
egg  of  this  breed  of  fowls. — Charleston 
Mercury. 

_  iliSJnjs  Crops. 

Hilling,  ridging,  and  moulding  up 
plants,  though  the  too  general  pratice 
from  time  immemorial,  is  as  much  oppos¬ 
ed  to  reason  and  observation  as  it  is  to 
the  economy  of  natu.t'o,  and  these  ougjit 


Ackitowleilgntcsits. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  lion.  J.  L  Okr,  R.  B. 
IliiETT,  and  R.  F.  Stockto.x,  for  valuable  Con- 
gres.-jional  documents.  Also,  to  .some  unknown 
friends,  for  tlie  following  works,  l.st,  “A  Mete¬ 
orological  Joiirnal  for  the  year  fool.  Kept  in 
Sr.  John’s,  Berldy  Parish,  S.  C.,  for  the  Blade 
Oak  Agriciiltnral  Society,  by  II.  W.  Ravemf.i,, 
Secretary.”  2d.  .\gricnltiiral  Geology,  hy  Jo.si- 
ah  Ilnibrook.  Published  by  Fielding  Lewis, 
Jr.,  Baltimore.  This  little  woik  is  worth  its 
weight  in  Califoniia  dust,  and  should  be  found 
in  every  school  in  our  country.  3d.  “Remaiks 
o?i  Entomology,  Chiefly  in  reference  to  an  Ag- 
rienltiiral  henenefif,  by'  W.  D.  Brinclele,  M. 
D.  lanica.ster,  Pa.,  1852.  To  farmers,  plautcr.s 
and  gnrdiiers,  a  highly  interesting  work,  wliich 
should  he  read  and  nndcr.stood  hy  every  one.  i 

For  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  we  shall  ! 
make  liberal  extracts  from  tho  above  w’orlcs  in  j 
the  Farmer  and  Planter  ■ 

Sir.  Robert  Nelson,  will  accept  onr  thanks  j 
for  his  “Catiiloguc  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  j 
shrubs,  \  iiics,  green  house  {tlants.”  Ac.  Culti- ! 
vated.  and  for  sale  at  Troup  Hill  Nursery;  and  | 
also  ofselectcd  Roses,  raised  and  for  sale  at  tlie  | 
Commercial  Garden  and  Nunsery,  Macon,  G:i.  j 


j  ids  dolliir  ‘‘solitary  and  alone,”  lurti  out  and 
[persuade  a  l:alf  dozen  or  a  dozen  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  lo  allow  1dm  lo  send  forward  their  names 
and  money  for  the  Faimcr  and  Planter — the* 
oidy  paper  that  is  e.xclusivciy  devoted  to  their 
I  proiessicn  in  tlie  State.  We  know  there  are 
j  very  many  self-conceited,  stifl-necki'd  people  in 
our  Stale,  ]>ossessiug  miudi  of  tiie  principle  of 
liie  dog  in  the  manger,  who  woniii  neither  siih- 
'  scribe  themselves  nor  allow  their  neighbors  to  do 
so,  ifhley  could  prevent  them  hy  di.ssutision,  o» 
ridlcnie  of‘‘b()ok  fartjdng.”  But  yet  we  know 
that  much  may  ho  done  by  the  friends  of  tha 
cause,  with  proper e.xertioti.s. 

The  WoRKi.NG  Far.'mer — Having  procured 
the  hacli  volutncs  ofthis  sterling  work,  we  luo 
enabled  to  give  tiic  patrons  of  llic  F.  itnd  P.  a 
monthly  treat  on  manures,  from  a  series  of  num¬ 
bers  on  that  subject,  by  Prof.  31apes. 

The  VETERiNARy  Journal. — We  arc  under 
obligations  lo  Dr  Dadd,  for  his  polite  attentk;n 
to  our  request,  in  forwarding  all  tho  back  nuni- 
hersofllds  valuable  work,  which  every  man 
able  to  own  a  horse,  a  cow,  or  n  sliecp,  sliouliji 
send  on  Ids  dollar  and  subscribe  for.  See  a  nor 
tice  of  the  work  iu  our  second  miinbcr  of  this 
volume. 

The  Ohio  Farmer,  and  Mechanics’  As.sis- 
tnnt. — We  liave  received  No.  8,  of  volume  1,  of 
this  large  and  well  filled  sheet.  It  i.s  “att  inde¬ 
pendent  weekly  journal,  devoted  to  agriculture, 
liorliculture.  the  mechanic  arts,  liteiatnrc,  dome.'!- 
tic  economy,  social  improvement,  and  genenij 
intelligence.”  Published  tu  Cleveland,  O.,  by 
'Phos.  Brown,  at  two  dollars  per  annum.  Edit¬ 
ed  by  F.  R.  Elliott,  L.  S.  Scott,  and  Thomas 
Brown. 

Wo  would  1)0  pleased  to  e.vchaiige,  as  with 
other  papers,  but  on  the  terms  propo.sed  in  their 


From  a  private  letter,  written  ns  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
we  have  no  doubt  he  has  the  l)est  selection  of  |  [)ro.spectns,  respectfully  decline, 
k'uits  suitable  to  the  South,  that  is  any  where  to  j  Due  WV.st  TKi,r.scorF. — To  our  friends  who 
be  found.  We  hope  to  receive  an  article  from  ;  complain  of  being  slighted  we  would  remark, 
liim  on  fruit  cnllnre  South  wliich  we  sltall  he  ;  that  we  have  taken  the  “Golden  rule”  ns  onr 
pleased  to  hiy  before  our  readers.  i  guide,  with  a  slight  alteration,  i.  c.,  doing  as  w(i 

Heading  of  Articles. — Our  friends  who  '  ore  done  hy,  instead  of  doing  as  wn  tcouldhe 
write  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  sometimes  j  done  hy.  And  plead,  we  were  first  sliglited  hy 
neglect  to  give  their  communications  a  head,  your  prcdcce.ssors  and  yourselves. — Sliall  bo 
In  sncli  cases  we  are  under  tlie  necessity  of  sup-  pleased  to  exchange, that  we  may  have  tho  pleas- 
p'yingonc.  This  wo  would  prefer  not  to  do,  j  ttre  of  taking  a  weekly  peep  ihrongli  your  ex- 
lesl  we  might  not  fully  express  wli.at  (he  'vriter  '  ccllent  “TELEScerf-.’''  are  weeding  a  gra* 


intended. 


sv  vo\V,  'tip  true,  ivitli  a  good  mny  stump.i  in  it. 
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Blaywoofl’s  Oiilla  J.*e«‘cha 

This  is  the  name,  s,ays  the  Carolinian, 
given  to  an  excellent  pen  we  are  now 
using.  They  seem  to  he  a  pen  that  wil^ 
last  a  long  time,  and  prove  highly  useful 
to  those  who  have  much  writing  to  do,  [ 
and  may  he  used  on  all  kinds  of  paper,  j 
One  great  merit  attached  to  them  hy  | 
tliose  who  have  tried  them  thoroughly 
is,  that  they  will  not  corrode.  Wc  copy  j 
the  following  paragraph,  in  reference  to  j 
the  pen,  from  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  iieacon  :  | 

“This  is  tile  name  of  a  new  pen  just  j 
introduced  into  our  cil}"  liy  the  agent 
from  the  manufactoiy.  They  are  a  com¬ 
position  of  gutta  jiercha  and  metal,  are 
durable  and  will  not  corrode.  Those 


Jaicenie . '•  89 

Hilling  cro))s . - .  “  70 

Hay  wood’s  Guita  Perchii  Pens .  *•  80 

Editors’  Tabic .  “  79 


S^oslrtgc. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  think  they  are  charg- ; 
ed  loo  much  postage  on  tlic  Farmer  :ind  Planter. 
The  [lostage  on  it  for  one  quarter  (three  months), 


is  its  follows  ; 

Under  ,50  nules . l.j  cents. 

Over  50  and  not  over  300 . ‘Z\  “ 

Over  300  and  not  over  3000 .  3,^  “ 

Over  iOOO  and  I'ot  over  2000  . 5  “ 

Over  200!)  and  not  over4tX)0 . 6^  " 

Over  4000 . 7^  ,, 


who  hav(3  tried  them  think  them  stipe''ior 
to  any  other  pen,  and  they  are  comtnend- 
ed  as  not  reiiiiired  to  be  wiped  after  be¬ 
ing  used.  The  gutta  [lercha  tuid  mettil 
are  imported,  and  they  are  now  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country.  Tlie  agent  has 
met  with  good  success.” 

Lucerne. — 3Ve  have  recoiiily  seen  it  intimated 
that  this  plant  vvilll  not  answtu'  for  tlie  Soiitli^ — 
nnr  opinion,  is,  tlial  it  wu.t,,  piovided  thesoilbe 
good,  and  tliere  be  lime  in  it.  It  grows  in  Sonili 
America,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Sonlli  of  France, 
and  why  should  it  not  grow  in  the  Sonthcrri 
States  of. \i)rlli  .Vmeiica  ? — American  Fanner. 

Hidiculc  not  the  aged  and  infirm.- — ■ 
You  mtiy  live  to  he  old. 


<'0\TE>'T.'^  OF  'i’fSE.*!  .M'.tIBEK. 

iMatuires — A'o.  I . pfge  fo 

De  caving  fruits . 

Dlrnensions  of  the  earth . 

Topping  corn . 

Lighliiing  rods,  etc . 

Agricultural  pa[)ers — book  farming _ 

Potatoes  grown  in  tan . 

Farming  in  Pickens . 

Home  education . 

Gartlen  work  for  iMny . 

Cultivation  ofsweet  potatoes . 

Grade  or  subsoil  plow  (illnslraled) . 

Succession  of  crop.s . 

Pastnres . 

Cucumbers  and  sejuashes . 

.\evv  inductions  in  Agriculture . 

.Agricultural . 

Cure  fordiarrhie . 

<3il  from  rosin . 

The  cholera  baffled . 

Cure  for  rheumatism . 

Ktficacy  of  cotton  in  preserving  fniit. .. 

To  stop  bleeding  from  cuts  or  wounds 

Time  for  painting  houses . 

(3ure  for  wouirLs  in  cuttle . 

\  ttied  receipt  for  Inirns . 

Soups . 

Gutta  Perolia . . 

breaking  Colts . 

A  freak  ofAatine,.,, . 
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SOU  T }  I E  R  N  A  G  R I C  U  L  T  U  R  A  L 
IMPLEMENT  W.ORKS 

A  AD 

«  E  E  5>  Sa  «>  F  S  E  , 

No.  50,  00  and  02,  Ligjit  Street, 
BALTIMORJE 

The  experience  oflbirtv 
years  relative  to  tlie  proper 
construction  of  Implements  [ 
i  and  Machinery  for  the  use  of  Socthkkn  Far-  ! 
!  MERS  and  Pi.ASTF,RS,alfords  ns  an  advantage  that  I 
time  and  experience  ;done  can  give,  and  for  the  i 
interest  of  our  cn.stomers  as-c  ell  as  oiir  own.  we  i 
solicit  a  eontiimance  of  their  patronage,  ^vhich  ! 
will  always  command  onr  most  careful  consider- I 
ation,  and  hy  onr  liaviug  the  advantage  alluded  | 
to,  insure  them  against  the  possc.ssioii  of  a  stock  ' 
of  Im|iiements  of  light  and  inferior  construction, 
and.  as  regards  the  South,  of  doubtful  utility. — 
W  e  oiler  for  sale  the  following  synopsis  of  our 
stock  oi'  I.M  I’I.E.M  FA'l’S  and  SLIIDS,  and  rc- 
I'cr  to  our  Illustrated  C'atiUoguc  (just  published) 
for  jiarticnlars,  viz ; 

P  I.  o  w  s . 

Of  Plows,  we  have  in  onr  collection  the  lar¬ 
gest  assortment  to  he  fouinl  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  including  the  iM.AK.VLANI)  SELF- 
SII A RPE A I.N G.  with  a  .Mould  Board  of  unri¬ 
valled  lorm,  made  suitable  for  the  roughest  lands 
and  to  economise  labor;  also,  the  Sinclair  &. 
.Moore  and  Patuxent  ])attern,  for  day  and  light 
loam;  the  Echelon,  with  2  and  3  mould  boards 
set  regular  for  seeding  and  eiiltivation  ;  several 
e.xcellent  Eastern  anil  W’estern  patterns;  Sub¬ 
soil  Hill-side  Plow.s,  A‘c. 

ROLf.ERS,  IIARROWLS,  CULTIVA- 
lors,  Grain  and  Hay  Rakes,  Ox  Voke.s  ;  Grul) 
and  Basil  Hooks,  (.'hums,  Post  Hole  Augers, 
SeythesaiRl  Siiarhs.  Plow  Harness,  .Screw  Wren¬ 
ches,  Hay  and  .M, mure  Forks,  .Straw  and  Hay 
Knives,  Grubbing  and  W  eeding  Hoes,  Ox,  Trace 
and  Haller  Chains,  Shovels,  and  Farming  Tools 
generally. 

WHIIAT.  CORN,  A.ND  SEED  DRILLS. 
The  entire  success  of  our  Patent  Wheat  Drill, 
the  last  seas',in,  and  the  increased  demand  for 
them,  has  indticed  ns  to  manufaetnro  this  article 
extensively  (or  the  approaching  se.ason.  Price 
f;90.  The  Corn  and  Seed  Drill  made  on  same 
[)lan,  -920. 

COR.A  A.AD  COBB  C RUSHERS.— -Of 
these  we  make  several  kinds — price  .f2,5  30  and 
“iO  i  f^'35  dollar.s.  I’er  jdaiuation  use,  tliosg  at  1^30  f 
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^re  preferable  and  excellent  in  ex'ery  particular. 

HUSSEY’S  HEAPING  AND  MOWING 
MACHINES — Without  regard  to  the  unrivaled 
success  of  Hnssey’.s  Peuper  at  the  late  London 
Exhibition,  we  liave  determined  to  add  them  ter 
ourslock  of  Im)ilements.  Their  simplicity  and 
strength  of  construction  and  inaiiifesl  perfection 
of  operation,  nmst  result  in  their  general  adoy^ 
tion. 

(JOHN  SIIELI.ERS.— Tlie  Improved  Single 
and  Double  Spout  (price  fiJO  4z)  $16)  are  onr 
best  liand  power  macliines ;  and  the  (fylindrical 
at  $30,  for  large  crops.  Several  other  patteriLS 
are  made  at  $16  ®  $80. 

STRAW  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS.— 
The  Two  Knife  Cylindrical,  rates  first  in  value; 
of  these  we  make  4  sizes,  at  $25  to  $45. — 
Green’.s  Double  Cylinder  Hay  and  Straw  Cut¬ 
ters — price  $10  to  30.  Common  sort.s,  $5  to 
12. 

DO.MESTIC  CORN  MILL.— The  prefer¬ 
red  size  for  plantaiion  use,  is  the  30  inch  Co¬ 
logne  and  French  Burr  Slone — price  $JJ0  tr» 
135.  Iron  Plate  or  Negro  lloml.uv  .3Iills,  $9 
10. 

HORSE  POWERS.— Sweep  and  Railway, 
of  various  sizes,  for  1  to  12  horses — price  $75  to 
13.5. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. -Made  wit!, 
open  W'^ronglit  Iron  Cylinders— most  excelleiil 
and  eirectnal— price  .$35  to  60. 

WHEAT  FANS,  with  SepawiBiig  i'"i:?ffrres. 
aiul  waranted  equal  in  efficiency  to  any  in  tlii.s 
market-'price.  $25,  30  3,5. 

FLOW  AND  MACHINE  CASTINGS.— 
Ofall  the  various  .sorts  suitable  for  Plows  or  IMa- 
c hi nerv— prices  reduced. 

GA'FDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS.— Our 
stock  of  Garden  Seeds  are  principally  from 
the  (Jlaivmont  Gardens,  grown  i>!?di‘r  onr  imme¬ 
diate  .supervision — such  as  we  find  necessary  to 
import,  are  obtained  from  seed  estaldishments 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  where  they  become 
quite  as  well  matured  as  those  raised  in  this  lati¬ 
tude.  'I'hc  following  kinds,  or  a  .synopsis  of  onr 
stock  of  Seeds,  are  in  store  and  for  .sale,  viz: 
Mangle  \Viirtzel ;  Large  Red  and  Y'ellnw  Globe 
Rutabaga;  Hybrid  and  I.arge  While  Table 
Turnip;  W'^hite  Sugar  and  Blood  Beet,  cTrtra 
fine  ;  Large  \\’hite  Field  and  Table  Carrot,  supe¬ 
rior;  Large  Heading,  Savory  and  Early  Cab¬ 
bage  Seeds;  Early  Corn,  Cucumber,  Lettuce. 
early  and  late;  Melons,  Onion  Seed.  Parsnip, 
Early  and  Late  Peas,  several  netc  sorts:  Early 
and  Late  Potatoes,  Radi.sh  Seed,  Squash,  To¬ 
mato,  Herb  Seeds  ;  Fhower  Seeds,  30n_^»c  sorts- 
.\l.so,  American  Gra.ss  Seed.s,  of  every  description 
— Lucerne  V.iclies  or  Tares.  Eiiglisli  Rve  Grass, 
Sweet  Scented  \’ernal  Grass,  English  and  Amer- 
can  Lawx  Grass  Seed,  Herd  and  Sheep  Fes¬ 
cue  Gras.c,  Crested  Dog’s  Tail,  Ac. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
AND  PLANTS. — Orders  will  he  received  for* 
the  Clairmont  Nurseries,  liow  condueletl  by 
W  m.  Cor.se.  whose  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental 'Frees,  Plants,  Ac,  is  exten.sivc,  care¬ 
fully  grown  and  orders  put  np  with  care. 

April,  1. 


Land  for  iSale  in  Pickens  District. 


'Phe  Snhscriher  offers  for  Sale 
•MUL  thc  'Pract  of  Land  on  which  lie 
now  resides,  lying  in  the  fork  of  Seneca  and 
Tngaloo  rivers,  on  the  main  road  from  Pendle¬ 
ton  to  CarnsviHe,  and  twelve  miles  from  the  for¬ 
mer  jdace,  containing  nine  hundred  (900)  acres; 
about  one  Imiidred  (100)  of  which  is  Beaver- 
<lam  Bottom.  'Phe  place  Has  on  it  a  large  and 
comfortable  Dwelling  House,  a  good  Kitelien, 
and  all  other  neces.sary  out  buildings.  R’lie  site 
is  a  beaiulfiil  one,  tlie  water  fine,  and  the  place 
ns  healthy  as  any  in  the  District.  To  iipiirebasT 
er  the  crop  now  growing  on  the  place  will  I  e 
sold,  if  desired,  on  the  most  favorable  trrm.o. 

I.  G.  GAMBREEL. 

Fendielon,  5.  C.,  Aug.  13.  1851. 


